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THE OUTLOOK. 


a political campaign has so far shown few 
signs of activity ; itis a campaign of ideas rather 
than of sensations and passions. It is said that the 
demand for documents of all sorts is unprecedented, 
especially among the working people. The latter 
evidently do not intend to be led by either party ; 
they mean to study the tariff question for them- 
selves. Nothing more encouraging could be re- 
ported than this widespread desire, not to hear 
political oratory, but to secure facts and data for 
thought. So far, the element of slander has been 
reduced to the minimum ; voters as a class are dis- 
gusted with personal issues, and any attempt to 
introduce a campaign of abuse will react disas- 
trously upon those who employ it. The prosperity 
of the country was never greater, and no Presiden- 
tial election in recent years has disturbed business 
so little. Reports from all parts of the country 
show great commercial activity, and great promise 
of its continuance during the months usually given 
up to heated controversy. It is clear that the peo- 
ple have no apprehension about the safety of the 
country, whichever party holds the helm. In order 
to bring the issues of the campaign before our read- 
ers in an intelligible and dispassionate form, we 
have asked three representative men to give their 
reasons for voting for their respective candidates. 
In this week’s issue Dr. Bascom, ex-President of 
the University of Wisconsin, states the grounds of 
his support of the Prohibition party; next week 
_ex-Governor Henry M. Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, a 
well-known writer on the tariff question, will tell 
our readers why he proposes to vote for the Repub- 
lican candidates ; and the following week the Hon. 
W. C. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, will set forth 
the reasons which induce him to favor the election 


of the Democratic candidates. 


* 
* 


The Democrats will need to put their best foot 
forward in this State to meet the Republican nomi- 
nees and the Republican platform. Ex-Senator 
Warner Miller has had considerable experience in 
public life, and would undoubtedly make an excel- 
lent Governor; Colonel Cruger is a gentleman of 
high character and of ample qualifications for the 
position of Lieutenant-Governor; while Judge Rum- 
sey would add decidedly to the strength of the 
Court of Appeals, his record of service on the 
bench of the Supreme Court having qualified him 
for the duties of the higher position. The gist of 
the platform is not to be found in the stereotyped 
denunciations of the Democracy and of the Presi- 
dent, but in its attitude on two important matters : 
the questions of ballot reform and of the regulation 
of the liquor traffic. The platform declares in so 
many words that the Republican party in this State 
favors the payment by the State of the legitimate 
expenses for ballots and their distribution, and the 
punishment, by disfranchisement and other severe 
penalties, of bribery and fraud at elections. This is 
definite and decisive, and on a point of paramount 
interest in the politics of the State. On the liquor 
question the utterance of the platform is unnecessa- 
rily involved, and lacks definiteness and precision, 
but it unquestionably plants the party unmistakably 
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on the basis of high Reidel Upon these two prin- 
ciples, and with excellent nominees, the Republicans 
can appeal to the voters of the State with every 
prospect of success, unless the Democrats at their 
convention next week rise to their opportunity and 
put in the field men of equal sagacity and character, 
and into their platform a similar recognition of the 
growing sentiment in favor of political reform and 
of temperance legislation in this State. The renom- 
ination of Governor Hill, under the circumstances, 
would be simply suicidal for the New York Democ- 
racy. The attention of the New York Democrats 
is directed to the following resolution of the Demo- 
cratic State Convention of Minnesota: “We favor 
a reform of our methods of voting, based upon the 
principles of the Australian system, thus making 


impossible the coercion or purchase of voters.” 


The two great parties appear to be exchanging 
positions in regard to States’ rights. On the ques- 
tion of the abolition of the internal revenue taxes 
most of the Republicans who have spoken have 
advocated their transfer to the States, while the 
Democrats have unanimously maintained that State 
taxation means no taxation, since whisky would of 
necessity be manufactured in the State which 
imposed the lightest tax, and so long as a single 
State, Kentucky for example, refused to tax its 
manufacturers, no State could act differently. When 
the question of Trusts came to the front, Senator 
Reagan, an old States’ rights Democrat, urged that 
the exclusive power of Congress over inter-State 
commerce made it the only power capable of deal- 
ing with these trade conspiracies, while Mr. Sher- 
man maintained that Congress had only the right 
to deal with those Trusts which were enabled either 
by the tariff or by the internal revenue law to 
exact extortionate prices. Here the abandonment 
of old positions was marked enough, but it has since 
been most glaringly accentuated by Mr. Blaine’s 
speech in Portland last week. In explaining his 
former statement that Trusts “are largely private 
affairs” which had no place in the campaign, Mr. 
Blaine said that “ if there be evils ” connected with 
these combinations, they are evils which should be 
exclusively dealt with by State and not National 
legislation. The fact that such a change in the 
attitude of party leaders can have taken place with- 
out exciting greater popular attention indicates how 
little the mass of people are interested in the old 
questions which divided parties a generation ago. 
Neither centralization nor decentralization is longer 
a snbject of terror to any citizen, and in making up 
his mind which party is right in its attitude toward 
the whisky tax and the Trust, every independent 
voter will be guided, not by his prejudice for or 
against States’ rights, but by his conviction as to 
which power, State or National, can best deal with 


these questions. 


* * 
* 


The pension report for the year ending in June 
contains a number of important facts. It shows 
that of the 452,000 pensioners now on the rolls, 
60,000 have been added during the year just com- 
pleted. This is the largest annual increase during 
the history of the department. Another most in- 


teresting fact is the number of pensioners who 
remain from our earlier wars. From the Revolu- 
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aan War, completed a hundred and five years 
ago, there are thirty-seven widows still on the rolls. 
From the war of 1812 there are 806 survivors, and 
over 10,000 widows. If the pension laws of the 
future shall be as liberal as those of the present, 
fifty years hence, when children yet unborn shall 
have become grandparents, there will probably be 
40,000 pensioners from the Civil War still on the 
rolls. The total amount paid for pensions since 
1861 has been %963,000,000. The amount paid 
last year was $78,000,000, an increase of $5,000,000 
over the year previous. A new feature of this 
year’s report is the discussion of special pensions 
legislation. ‘The figures here given show that dur- 
ing the eight years of Grant’s administration but 
490 special acts were passed; during the four years 
of Hayes’s administration, 303; during the four 
of Garfield’s and Arthur’s, 736; during the three of 
Mr. Cleveland’s, 1,369. Altogether Mr. Cleveland 
has vetoed 191 of these bills, of which seventeen 
were vetoes in the interest of the claimants. Asa 
matter of vital statistics it is interesting to notice 
that the average duration of the lives of pensioners 
is sixty-seven years. 

The most imj ortant testimony taken by the Con- 
gressional Committee on Immigration during their 
stay in Boston was to the effect that three-fourths 
of the New England fishermen, about whose rights 
so much has been said, are aliens, principally Cana- 
dians. The owners of the vessels are Americans, 
but most of the hands, it appears, come from the 
maritime provinces of Canada when the fishing 
season opens, and return to them at its close. 
Chairman Ford, in summing up the results of the 
investigation, says that it has been made obvious 
that the contract labor laws have been violated to 
an alarming extent, and that immediate legislation 
is demanded to provide better machinery for enfore- 
ing them. Regarding remedies, he proposes that 
immigrants be required to declare their intention of 
becoming American citizens at least six months 
before leaving their own countries. This would 
give our consuls an opportunity to investigate their 
standing, and also prevent the wholesale importation 
of laborers under contract during labor troubles. 
Another plan favored by some members of the 
committee is the imposition of a tax—about $100— 
on each emigrant. This would certainly restrict 
immigration in a most radical way. Yet the tax 
would be so burdensome that it would render 
paupers many families who might purchase small 
homesteads, and would prevent our foreign-born 
citizens from sending for their relatives to come to 
them. If Chairman Ford's proposition required 
the immigrants to make out their application in 
their own handwriting, we might at least shut out 
the inroads of foreign ignorance. Since the ob- 
ject of the agitation is to exclude the degraded 
masses who are willing to accept a standard of 
wages and of living insufficient for the maintenance 
of decent family life, such a qualification would 
be better adapted to the end in view, as well as 
more consistent with the spirit of our institutions. 

2 

London has lately seen the extraordinary spectacle 
of the appearance, on the same platform and in the 
same cause, of two Roman Catholic Cardinals, a 
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large number of the bishops and clergy of the 
English Church, and leading clergymen of the various 
Nonconformist bodies. This practical illustration 
of Christian unity was called out by the desire to stir 
up public feeling to the point of active interference 
with the slave trade in Africa. There are indications 
of the beginning of a vigorous anti-slavery crusade 
in Europe, and the movement has not taken aggress- 
ive form a moment too soon. If there are any duties 
which men owe to each other, the duty of inter- 
ference on the part of Western nations in the 
horrible traffic in human beings now going on in 
Central and Eastern Africa is pressing and impera- 
tive. One of the Roman Catholic Cardinals who 
spoke at the London meeting has been twenty-five 
years in Africa, and declares that slavery, in the 
proportions it has now assumed, means the entire 
destruction of some of the largest tribes of interior 
Africa. He declares that Commander Cameron’s 
statement that half a million negroes are taken 
from their homes every year and sold into slavery 
does not convey the whole truth. Cameron’s 
estimate only included those who survive the 
horrors of the march; those who are slain for one 
reason or another, or who die of hardship by the 
way, would add greatly to the number. The 
horrors of the transference from the interior to the 
coast rival the worst traditions of the slave-ship 
in our own history. The vigorous men and women 
have their hands and feet tied in such a way as to 
make walking a torture; they are yoked together, 
heavily loaded, made to walk all day, and fed with 
a few handfuls of rice at nightfall. The weakest 
die, and of the strong only a few are able to sur- 
vive the terrors of the journey. The treatment 
which these wretches receive from their inhuman 
captors is too horrible for description. It is said 
that if a traveler should lose the way leading from 
Equatorial Africa to the towns where slaves are 
sold, he could find it by the skeletons of the negroes 
with which it is strewn. In some parts of the 
country slave-stealing has so diminished the popula- 
tion that the brutes who carry it on are obliged to 
do so by cunning. They lie in wait in the forests, 
and a Roman Catholic missionary has lately said 
that “every woman and every child that strays 
ten minutes away from their village has no certainly 
of ever returning.” Cardinal Lavigerie declares 
that the slave hunters are Mohammedans, and that 
to the Mohammedan doctrine that the blacks are an 
inferior and eursed race the spread of this horrible 
system of slave-stealing is due. He declares that 
the extinction of the Mohammedan power in Africa 
is the first step toward the destruction of the slave 
trade. Whether Islam is responsible for these 
horrors or not may be matter of dispute, but there 
can be no dispute regarding the duty of the Christian 
nations. 
8 

According to an elaborate article recently pub- 
lished in a leading French financial journal, the 
French national debt amounts to $6,400,000,000, 
and the interest account exceeds $258,000,000. 
This enormous indebtedness is the greatest burden 
under which France labors to-day, and is by far the 
heaviest burden of the kind which any nation has 
to bear. It is almost twice as great as the English 
national debt, three times as great as the Austrian 
national debt, and six times as great as the Prussian 
debt. This debt has been steadily piling up since 
the French-German war, but the greatest additions 
have been made during the last ten years, when 
enormous public works and expensive foreign cam- 
paigns have exhausted the French Treasury. One 
of the most discouraging features of the situation is 
the cowardice of each successive French ministry ; 
none has yet had the courage to face the problem 
and to propose the necessary reductions. France 
is a country of great resources, but at the present 
rate of increase the day of reckoning cannot be 
indefinitely postponed. It is a great misfortune 
that the facts about the debt and the Panama 


Canal enterprise are not made clear to the French 
people. There h&s been altogether too much jug- 
glery in dealing with both. 


* * 


Our attention has just been called to an instance 
of real oppression arising from the unwillingness of 
an employer to arrange the hours of work for his 
employees so that they might have a certain period 
of freedom. Since the employer is the United 
States Government, we are all in a measure respon- 
sible. The employees in question are the postmen. 
The Rev. Wilbur Crafts, of this city, in behalf of 
two hundred and fifty of these men, has formulated 
a report of their grievances, of which he has sent 
us a summary. These men are supposed to be 
receiving the benefits of the recent extension of the 
eight-hour law, yet a great many of them have been 
actually injured by the change. Formerly a large 
proportion of them, by alternating with their part- 
ners, could spend every other evening with their 
families and friends; but now the man who works 
till 8:45 one evening is obliged to work until that 
hour every evening. Often the men who are re- 
leased at that hour came on duty nominally at 6:15 
in the morning, and really at 5:45, since they are 
required to do in the first hour what they were 
formerly allowed an hour and a half to accomplish. 
In this way their eight or nine hours of work are 
strung along through twelve or fifteen, the idle 
time between the “swings” being not only value- 
less, but worse than valueless. Mr. Crafts declares 
that the atrocity of the system brings the Govern- 
ment into the same category with the street-car 
corporation which, a few years ago, on alternate 
weeks required its men to be on duty eighteen 
hours a day (including the intervals for meals), 
making fourteen days of nine hours each per week, 
instead of the normal six days. While this is a 
rhetorical statement of the case, the facts are bad 
enough, and the abuse cannot be stopped too quickly. 
The Government should be a model employer. 


* * 


The convention of the American Electrie Light As- 
sociation brought together in this city last week more 
than three hundred electricians, and furnished the 
most striking evidence of the wonderful advance of 
practical science and the marvelous expansion of 
the use of electricity in manufactures, for lighting, 
for locomotion, and for the generation of power. 
During the last six months the capital of the electric 
companies has been increased more than forty-two 
millions; there are already thirty-four electric rail- 
roads in this country, while forty-nine are in process 
of construction. It is estimated that during the 
present year more than seventeen million passen- 
gers will be carried on these roads. There are 
more than five thousand electric light stations, sup- 
plying something more than two million lights 
every night. Mayor Hewitt, in his address of wel- 
come, did not transcend the fact when he said that 
although the wonders performed by the modern 
electrician surpass a thousand-fold the marvels of 
the old astrologers, the science is yet on the thresh. 
hold of its possibilities. One has but to think to 
recall the rapidity with which the telephone has 
come into universal use to recognize the readiness 
with which society is utilizing every practical appli- 
cation of electricity, and to surmise the possibilities 
of the future. The electricians have shown a sen- 
sitiveness to the growing distrust of the present sys- 
tems of electrical distribution which promises better 


and more secure processes in the near future. 


* * 
* 


CONGRESSIONAL PrRocEEDINGS.—In the Congres. 
sional investigation of the jute bagging Trust, which 
is arousing such intense hostility at the South, a 
somewhat amusing incident occurred. A St. Louis 
representative of the combination was asked what 
his politics were. “I am a Democrat,” he replied, 


‘‘and a free-trader in everything else than cotton 


bagging.”” The pool which he represents has ad- 
vanced the price five cents a yard since last spring. 
——Senator Gorman has replied to Senator Alli- 
son’s speech regarding the increased appropriation 
under Democratic administration. Senator Gor- 
man says that the largest part of the increase has 
been for pensions, and that the amount here appro- 
priated would have been $200,000,000 more if Mr. 
Cleveland had not vetoed the Dependent Pension 
bill. The Senate has passed a Fortification bill 
appropriating $5,300,000 as against $3,600,000 
appropriated by the House. No action has yet 
been taken in the House of Representatives upon 
the Retaliation bill. The debate in the Senate has 
been opened by Senators George and Cullom, the 
former eulogizing the President’s message, the latter 
treating it merely as a campaign document. A 
dispatch from London announces that China has 
refused to accept the treaty of exclusion framed by 
Mr. Bayard because of the amendments added by 
the Senate. An anti-Chinese bill introduced by 
William L. Scott was rushed through the House in 
half an hour Monday, being supported for political 
reasons by both parties. It provides that Chinese 
laborers who have once left this country shall not 
be permitted to return, and declares all certificates 
of identification hereafter null and void. 

* 


* 
* 


GENERAL News.—The yellow fever epidemic at 
Jacksonville, Fla., continues ; altogether there have 
been in five weeks 295 cases and 36 deaths ; four- 
fifths of the people of the city have fled ; many of 
the refugees suffer great discomfort owing to the 
strict quarantine enforced by other places. Labor 
Day was more generally observed on Monday of 
this week than it was last year; several thousand 
workingmen paraded in New York. General 
Secretary Litchman of the Knights of Labor has 
resigned to take the stump as a Republican cam- 
paign orator. A tax rebellion has taken place in 
the Philippine Islands, accompanied by serious 
rioting. It is rumored that the will of the late 
Emperor Frederick of Germany, which is to be pub- 
lished at once, contains a declaration in favor of the 
extension of popular rights as calculated to bring 
the people and the Government into closer relations. 
M. Chevreul, the famous French chemist, cel- 
ebrated his 102d birthday last Saturday. Earth- 
quake shocks did serious damage in New Zealand 
last week. 


A FUNDAMENTAL RIGHT. 


T is a fundamental right in a Republic that 
every man should make his vote represent his 
conscience, without fear, intimidation, or undue in- 
fluence from others ; and the end of education is to 
prepare and instruct a man to cast his vote accord- 
ing to his conscience. These two things lie at the 
very basis of our political and educational systems. 
If in this country men are to be prevented from 
voting or to be punished for expressing their politi- 
cal opinions, or if men are to refuse to follow their 
conscience in the matter of voting and of expressing 
political opinions, it is time that we should go back 
and make another start, for our effort has certainly 
been a failure. At first glance every reader will 
declare that these rights are assured to every Amer- 
ican; unfortunately, this is not true. Cases are con- 
tinually occurring of men who, if they put their con- 
science into their votes, are visited with political 
ostracism, and, as far as possible, with the loss of 
influence and position. There has been a great 
deal said of late years about the suppression of the 
colored vote in certain sections of the South; and, 
whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the 
remedies to be employed, there has been no question 
about the seriousness of the offense. It has been 
held up, and justly, to the reprobation and con- 
demnation of all men who care for our free institu- 
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But it is a great mistake to suppose that this vio- 
lation of rights goes on in the South alone. In one 
form or another this attempt to muzzle men before 
expressing their opinions, or to punish them after- 
ward, is continually made in all parts of the coun- 
try by men of every party. The latest instance is 
a striking illustration of the lengths to which parti- 
sanship can carry otherwise fair-minded men. 
President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, is a young 
man of the highest character and of abilities of a 
very exceptional order. So widely recognized have 
been his character and ability that he has been put 
at the head of a New England college of high rank 
at an unusually early age. Dr. Hyde recently made 
a public address in which he declared his intention 
to vote for the Democratic nominees in the present 
election. His speech was exceedingly moderate in 
statement, calm and dispassionate in spirit, and was 
unquestionably made asa matter of conscience rather 
than as a matter of pleasure. It was such a speech 
as an educated man ought to respect, whether he 
agrees with its conclusions or not ; a speech which re- 
vealed candor, love of truth, and independence of 
action, those prime qualities which are supposed to 
belong to all educated men. For the end of education 
is to deliver men from the narrowness and bitterness 
of prejudice, to give them large views, and to teach 
them toleration of the views of others. 
wisdom or unwisdom of Dr. Hyde’s action we have 
nothing to do. But with some of the consequences 
that have followed that action we, with all others 
who eare for the best traditions of American life, 
have everything to do. It would be ineredible if it 
were not substantiated by written evidence that in 
the State of Maine, in New England, the President 
of a college is not allowed to state his political 
opinions without endangering his position. We do 
not for a moment believe that the great majority of 
Bowdoin graduates will participate in an endeavor 
from which the very instincts of an educated man 
ought to hold him aloof. We believe that the ac- 
tion which has been suggested does not represent 
the sentiments of the Bowdoin alumni; we have 
too much respect for their ability and character, 
But the fact that even one man has been willing to 
suggest that in consequence of having expressed his 
“ political” convictions Dr. Hyde ought to be called 
upon to resign is a fact which ought not to be 
passed over in silence. A letter has appeared in 
the Boston “ Advertiser,” 
resented as a prominent Bowdoin graduate, which 
declares that “a sentiment is being erystallized into 
form to ask Dr. Hyde to resign.” “ We do not 
want,” the letter says, ** that kind of a person at the 
head of Bowdoin College.” In our judgment, Dr. 
Hyde is precisely the man needed at Bowdoin if it 
still turns out graduates who have learned so little 
about the duty which educated men owe to the Re- 
publie and the spirit which they ought to manifest. 
It is really ineredible that an attempt should be 
made, at this end of the nineteenth century, to re- 
move the President of a New England college 
because he happens to differ in politics from some 
of the graduates. So far as spirit is concerned, 
there is not the slightest difference between such an 
attempt as this and the outrages of pro-slavery 
mobs in years gone by, or the suppression of the 
colored vote in any part of the South; they are the 
one and the same thing in their attack on free insti- 
One great service which the New England 


written by a person rep- 


tutions. 
college has rendered to the country has been the 
training of men who have dared to follow their con- 
science wherever it led them, and who have not 
counted the cost. It will be a sad day for New 
England when her colleges turn out any other kind 
of men; and it will be a sad day for the colleges 
when any other spirit is instilled by example into 
the minds of the undergraduates. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion may exist between the President 
of a college and its alumni, there ought to be a 
thrill of pride in the heart of every friend of an in- 
stitution when its President, by his courage, fearless_ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
ness, and candor, sets that example of honesty and 
independence which is the tonie quality of liberal 
education. The Christian Union plants itself squarely 
beside Dr. Hyde, not because of his opinions, but 
in recognition of his courage and manliness. It 
will espouse the cause of any man who follows his 
conscience, be he infidel or Christian, Republican, 
Democrat, or Prohibitionist. It is not the least con- 
sequence where he goes or where he stands; so long 
as he follows the lead of conscience, intelligent men 
of all faiths and parties ought to stand shoulder to 
shoulder to defend his right to a free expression of 
opinion. If an attempt were made to turn out the 
President of a Southern college because he made a 
Republican speech, what a cry of indignation would 
go up from the North! Does New England pro- 
pose to give us a modern instance of that intoler- 
ance which her noblest children have always fought 
against 


THE SOUL OF WORK. 

HERE is a certain man of business in this city 
whose first and constant demand of all his 
employees and co-workers is that their spirit shall 
be right; so long as their hearts are in the work 
he cares little for details. Not every man of action 
is so keen-sighted ; most men of this stamp are 
exacting in matters of discipline, and care little for 
the spirit in which the work is done. The spirit is, 
nevertheless, the main thing; if the spirit is right 
there will be no shirking, no inefficiency, no pro- 
crastination. Where a man’s spirit leads him, there 
will his feet walk willingly and his hands do gladly. 
He will need neither urging nor watching; no one 
will demand so much of him as he will demand of 
himself; no one will be half so eritieal of his 
manner and method as himself. When the motive 
power is right the machinery will look after itself ; 
if the motive power is defective or unregulated, the 
finest machinery is useless. Now, one of the secrets 
of success is getting one’s spirit into one’s work ; 
getting behind all one’s activities the full force of 
one’s motive power. ‘This is by no means so com- 
mon as one would think ; it is, in fact, so uncommon 
that when a man puts his whole force into his work 
he soon attracts attention because by that very fact 

he separates himself from the crowd. 
A great deal of the work of the world is done in 
a perfunctory manner; done to get through with 
it; done to get it off one’s mind; done to secure 
the return which it promises. It is done without 
enthusiasm, originality, contagious zeal. Stores, 
shops, offices, factories, are full of men whose 
chief desire is to get their work off their hands as 
quickly and with as little expenditure of strength 
as possible. They put as little of themselves as 
possible into it. These are not the 
invent new methods, perfect new processes, secure 
rapid and honorable advancement; they are not 
the men upon whom everybody relies, whom every- 
body trusts, who turn the reluctant face of fortune 


men who 


toward themselves. 

The men who give their work character, distine- 
tion, perfection, are the men whose spirit is behind 
their hands, giving them a new dexterity. There is 
no kind of work, from the merest routine to the 


highest creative activity, which does not receive all | 


that gives it quality from the spirit in which it is done 
Work without spirit is a body with- 
Flawless workinan- 


or fashioned. 
out soul; there is no life in it. 
ship is tinsel unless touched by some influence of 
the spirit; imperfect workmanship is often re- 
deemed by the power of spirit lodged in it. Every- 
thing that lacks spirit is mechanical, no matter how 
high the grade of its execution; everything that 
contains spirit possesses life. ‘To put spirit into 
one’s work is to vitalize it, to give it force, charac- 
ter, originality, distinction. It is to put the stamp 
of one’s nature on it, and the living power of one’s 
soul into it. When Mr. Arnold, in one of his brief 
speeches in this country, urged young writers to put 


their hearts into their business, he disclosed one of 
His teehniecal skill 
was great, his sense of beauty delicate and almost 
faultless, his instinct for form unerring; but all 
these qualities, though they gave his work a great 


the sources of his own influence. 


charm, did not give that work its peculiar influence 
upon many of the finest minds of the day. That 
influence came from the fact that Mr. Arnold put 
his spirit into every line he wrote, charged his work 
with his own personality. 
which gives his verse its beautiful meditativeness, 


It is the quality of spirit 


and his prose its peculiar sincerity and audacity. 
That which imparts life to the highest artistic work 
imparts it to every kind of activity to which men 
set their hands. It is always the man who puts his 
spirit into his work who makes his work tell for his 


own success and advancement. 


— 


THE MORAL OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 


ERHAPS it is on the principle that where the 
night is darkest daylight is nearest that we 
find a moral movement going on in France which 
has not its parallel in any other Christian country. 
Certainly it is hardly to France that we would have 
looked for the first organized movement against 
atheism, nor for an organized effort to raise the 
tone of public morality. Yet within the past three 
years two leagues have been formed with these two 
objects in view. The League against Atheism, 
founded by the venerable Adolph Francke, of the 
Institute of France, and of which the well-known 
Senator and philosopher, Jules Simon, is President, 
celebrated its second anniversary last April, and 
reported good work done in the rapidly growing 
number of its adherents, and in the spread of inter- 
est in its object among men of all classes, but espe- 
cially among men of education. ‘The League for 
the Elevation of Public Morality is barely a year 
old, but in this brief time it has inaugurated a cru- 
sade against the immoral press which promises a 
radical reformation of this evil at no very remote 
day. 

There was, indeed, a law passed in 1882 to regu- 
late and repress the open sale of immoral books and 
of indecent pictures, but that law has remained a 
dead letter. 
attempt on the part of the police to carry out its 
instructions, and the most shameless books and pict- 


There has never been the slightest 


ures have continued to be exposed for sale, and 
foreed upon the public notice, not only im the stu. 
dents’ quarters and the manufacturing districts of 
Paris and other French cities, but on their most 
fashionable boulevards, and in places trequented by 
young men of the best social position. A painting 
refused by the last Salon Committee on account of 
the obscenity of its subject has been reproduced by 
various cheap processes, and exposed everywhere 
for sale, without the slightest interference on the 
part of the police. 

It was to stem this rising tide of debasing influ- 
ences that the League for the Elevation of Public 
Morality was formed. It carried on its work by 
means of popular lectures in all the large cities of 
France. M. de Pressens¢é, Pastor and Senator, and 
equally well known as author and orator, has been 
its most zealous apostle. With his fiery eloquence 
he has aroused large audiences in Paris, Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Orleans, and other cities, to a deep interest 
in this subject. So rapid was the growth of this 
interest that when, last autumn, a petition was cir- 
culated in all parts of France praying the Govern- 
ment to take action to control the evil of the im- 
moral press, it immediately found signers, not by 
the thousands, but by the hundreds of thousands. 

This petition was presented to the Senate last 
spring, was referred to a committee, and on the 
15th of June was reported back to the Senate with 
unanimous recommendation to government notice. 
M. de Pressensé, as spokesman of the committee, 


made a speech of more than his usual eloquence, 
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which was received by the Senate with continued 
signs of approbation. 

In presenting this petition M. de Pressensé re- 
minded the Senate of the evident lowering of moral 
tone in the imaginative literature of recent years. 
“The public now endures what it would not have 
endured a few years ago. . . . I speak not only of 
the works of that naturalistic school which, under 
pretext of giving us truth and depicting human 
nature as it really is, has taken away from man all 
that is essentially human, and, reducing him to the 
merely animal, shows only his inferior qualities... . 
Without descending so low as this, we must recog- 
nize that the moral tone of standard imaginative 
literature has of late years been deteriorating, and 
that we too often find, under the delicate or the 
brilliant pen of the gifted writer, analyses and de- 
scriptions which are simply morbid. . . . It is for 
public opinion to move against this tendency; and 
the more so that there is a fatal corinection between 
the moral deterioration of imaginative literature and 
that of the public press.” 

This point, the influence of the literature of im. 
agination upon the periodical and journalistic press, 
was ably made out by M. de Pressensé, and pre- 
sents much food for serious thought. If, as is con- 
stantly argued in justification of the quality of 
the news offered to the public—the details of crime 
and other sensational items—the journalistic press 
gives only what the public demands, it is for the 
writers of books, especially of works of fiction, to 
consider how far they are concerned in forming the 
public mind, and in creating its intellectual desires. 

Another point made by M. de Pressensé is of wide 
significance. “ We are reminded for our consola- 
tion in this sad state of things,” he said, “ that at 
the end of the last century there was a similar mul- 
tiplication of abominable productions. I admit it, 
but they found access to but a limited circle. In 
our day there is a democratization of evil. There 
is a certain class of journalism which has become a 
systematized organization for exciting to licentious- 
ness. The duty of the public authorities is all the 
greater in this matter because the Republic has 
and I congratulate it with all my heart 
—compulsory education. It is one of its great 
works, but it imposes on it a grave responsibility. 
There will soon not be a single youth who does not 
know how to read.” The speaker reminded the 
Senate of the report lately presented by the 
Academy of Medicine, which testified at length to 
the frightful influence of the immoral press from a 
sanitary point of view, and which, from the point of 
view of the public health, made the same request, 
that government should enforce existing laws, and 
proceed to such further legislation as was required 
to meet the public need. 

M. de Pressens¢’s speech was received with intense 
enthusiasm, and the Senate voted unanimously to 
recommend the petitions not only to the Minister of 
the Interior but to the Minister of Justice. The 
garde des sceaux was called for, and, amidst the 
prolonged applause of the Senators, was obliged to 
repeat the promise twice that the officials under 
him should make every effort “to put a stop to the 
work of corruption,” and, in the name of the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, to assure the Senate that the 
police should be held to their duty in the matter. 

This intense enthusiasm in such an august body 
as the French Senate shows how deeply rooted is 
their conviction of the country’s need and of their 
own responsibility in respect of the public morality. 
Of all the signs of hope for France—and they are 
many, in spite of the perplexities which so thickly 
beset the country at this time—there is none more 
encouraging than this. It is true that France has 
a reputation for immorality which she does not de- 
serve. As M. de Pressensé pointed out, and as 
foreigners who have had the rare privilege of admis- 
sion to the true “ interior’ of French home life have 
learned, there is an exceeding tenderness and beauty 
in the normal family relation in France, which 
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hardly exists elsewhere. France is the refuge of 
the Bohemianism of all Europe, and bears the 
opprobrium of much immorality that is not her 
own. More than this, it should be remembered 
that this very immoral press, under the burden of 
which she groans, finds a large market in countries 
which boast themselves of their purity, and point 
the finger of scorn at France as a moral pariah. 
None the less, it cannot be denied, and France does 
not attempt to deny it, that the moral condition of 
the country is low, and that its present tendency is 
still downward. 

But if “a fault confessed is half mended,” there is 
already hope of improvement. And that a move- 
ment so entirely removed from all political bearing 
should gain ground so rapidly in a time of such 
political ferment as the past year has been, that 
there should be found, as M. Bérenger remarked in 
a speech supporting the petition, such a widespread 
“coalition of consciences,” is a circumstance almost 
unique in history. We all know the deadening 
effect upon the conscience of intense political inter- 
est. We all know that the year of a Presidential 
election is a year in which it is almost hopeless to 
attempt even to keep an interest in moral issues up 
to the normal point. France, in the past year, has 
passed through more than one political crisis of the 
very last importance, and yet we find her people, in 
the midst of such a state of things, forming a 
monster league, carrying on an effective crusade, 
and carrying, not only with unanimity, but with 
enthusiasm, through a Senate split up into count- 
less parties, a measure which looks simply to the 
moral welfare of the State. 


THE SPECTATOR AFOOT 


THROUGH THE BERKSHIRE HILLS AND 
BEYOND. 


There were in reality three Spectators, but they saw 
pretty much with the same eyes ; that is, so far as the 
purposes of the trip were concerned ; and all other 
purposes were for the time being abandoned. It is 
true that one of them was a Black Republican of the 
deepest dye, who at home is a stalwart fighter for his 
faith, that another was primed with apparently irref- 
‘agable arguments to prove that the Democracy had 
at last become the party of moral ideas, and that the 
third was an unrepentant Mugwump from ’way back 
when he began to think ; but on these and all other 
questions of disputatious interest there was generally a 
perfect unanimity of opinion shown—for they were 
excluded from the list of talkable subjects when the list 
was made out. And this is a matter of nosmall impor- 
tance to Spectators who wish to get rid of brain-fag by 
a pedestrian tour. Their motto must be, so far as con- 
versation goes, “ You are right, and I am right, and all 
is right as right can be.” The worked-out mental soil 
must be allowed to lie fallow, any seeds upspringing 
which accident or incident may fruetify, and thus, 
unstirred by the harrowing of vexatious thoughts, it will 
rapidly recover its wonted fertility. 


* * 


Walking through a picturesque and beautiful region, 
at a not too rapid gait, with congenial companions, is a 
most delightful and beneficial exercise to those who 
need recreation for body and mind. Not, indeed, for 
the ease-lover, the invalid, and the tenderling ; they 
would not be equal to the physical exertion involved ; 
but for those who have enough and to spare of energy, 
which, directed during the greater part of the year in 
business channels, demands a different outlet, rather 
than a damming up, during the summer outing. Most 
Americans are so constructed that they cannot be con- 
tent, for any length of time, with simple inactivity ; 
they make work of idleness even. Sad work some of 
them make of it : going from one round of unwhole- 
some excitement to another—from the winter ball to the 
summer hop ; from late hours at the theater to later 
hours on the moonlit veranda ; from the sufficiently indi- 
gestible diet of their every-day life to the elaborate and 
demoralizing menu of the popular summer hotel. But 
those who desire relief from excitement and from the 
artificialities of life will not seek it in such paths ; and 
if their vacation time is limited, and their desire is 
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strong to get near to nature’s loving heart once more, 
they may well make use of their time as we have 
done. 


* * * 


Meandering along the shady by-roads far from the 
busy marts of trade, here and there prospecting for a 
flower or conjecturing as to some unfamiliar tree, now 
and then catching a glimpse of some noble highland or 
verdant intervale, chatting easily about whatever men- 
tal flotsam comes to the surface, or talking not at all 
when so inclined, seems to open the mind and heart, let 
down the bars of constraint, and enable men to see each 
other eye to eye. Through all the talk a thread of 
humor is apt to run, rarely so fine as to be invisible, and 
occasionally broadening out till it becomes the warp and 
woof of the entire garment of discourse. Old puns, 
jokes, and stories are revamped and given forth as good 
as new, and listened to with satisfaction by those who 
were young when the jokes were well on in their age- 
long life, and new puns and jests are invented which 
eall forth alternately admiration at their ingenuity and 
indignation at their atrocity and the heartlessness with 
which they are eommitted. There is more opportunity 
for free and easy sociability about this method of trav- 
eling than any other which the Spectator has tried. 
Unconstrained interchange of thought is made difficult 
on the railway and in the carriage by the separation of 
the seats and by the noise of grinding iron or of 
horses’ hoofs ; and the bicycle can rarely keep within 
conversing distance of its companions on the country 
road ; but pedestrians can usually keep close together, 
there are no harsh noises to disturb them, and they can 
always sit for a restful moment by the wayside and 
allow the irrepressible word to gain its freedom. 


* 
* 


But the Berkshires! You think we are not getting 
through them very fast. Well, we didn’t ; not more 
than fifteen miles a day, for the most part; for you 
must not walk too far or too fast on your tramp, being 
an amateur, not a professional, pedestrian. We had 
planned our itinerary beforehand, with calculations as 
to the days when we should arrive at such and such 
places, in order that those who looked for love-letters 
might get them, and those who were not married and 
didn’t expect any might get the ordinary sort of mail. 
The philosopher of the party had, with unexpected 
practical wisdom, collated a list of the moderate-priced 
hotels of the towns through which we were to pass, and 
thus we knew what place to inquire for as we neared 
our nightly destination. We made inquiries at each 
stopping-place as to roads and hotels at the next town. 
Our expenses were light, and so was our baggage, which 
was strapped upon our backs. A stout alpenstock 
served the double purpose of assisting to climb the 
hills and frightening off the “little black dogs of Berk- 
shire.” Thus much practical, in case any other tramps 
choose to follow in our footsteps. 


7. * 
* 


The southwestern corner of Massachusetts is pinned 
down by a huge round rivet variously known as Mount 
Everett, the Dome, and the Dome of the Taconies. 
Too far from the fashionable region in the Berkshire 
Hills to be much visited, and with only a footpath to 
the summit, the view from the top is nevertheless very 
beautiful and extensive—if you can get a fine day for 
it. The Spectator has seen too much of guide-book 
literature to fall into the error of attempting to picture 
by words such a prospect. This would be pardonable 
in a female pedestrian, particularly if she were very 
gifted and very young ; but this Spectator has learned 
to skip the rhetorical descriptions of views from mount- 
ain peaks, and gives his reader credit for equal discern- 
ment, and hence forbears turning on his eloquence. 
Besides, there were better things to come, and superla- 
tives must be saved. 


* * 
* 


The better things were not at Great Barrington, how- 
ever, which port was made the next afternoon. We 
canvassed in vain the question why a plutocrat should 
put up a million-dollar house on so unpromising a site 
as Kellogg Terrace appears to be as seen from the high 
board fence which keeps out the gaze of inquisitive 
tourists from all but the pinnacles of the great stone 
mansion. Familiar associations would not weigh with 
the Spectator against the advantages of a commanding 
site for a residence. But then the Spectator never 


built a million-dollar house. Circumstances may alter 
That million-dollar habitation will be built, if 


cases. 
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at all, on the Stockbridge hill, where, alas! the finest 
sites are already occupied by those who would probably 
refuse to sell for the modest overplus which would 
remain after the Spectator set aside the million for his 
house. A lovelier place than Stockbridge the Specta- 
tors agree they have not seen on this journey: lovely 
both for situation and for internal order and neatness. 
Could Matthew Arnold have seen such villages as 
Stockbrid.e and such localities as the Berkshire Hills 
when he drew his heavy pen across our scenery ? 


* 
* 


If one visited Lenox before seeing Stockbridge, he 
would not wonder at the former’s popularity ; if he sees 
Stockbridge first, he cares to go no further. Lenox is a 
beautiful place, but it is not Stockbridge ; Stockbridge 
is a beautiful place, but the people goto Lenox. "Tis 
the old story of a great many people going where a 
great many other people like to go. And the Spectator 
has no fault to find with the champions of either town. 
He himself could be very happy with either were 
t’other dear charmer away. In fact, the Massachusetts 
woods and hills are full of these charmers ; the name 
of another of them is Pittsfield ; without such beauti- 
ful mountain views as other places, but with two 
pretty lakes near at hand, those features without which 
no landscape is perfect. And what a perfect view of 
them and of the lower valley is to be had from the 
quiet and rather obscure village of Lanesboro’, at 
Constitution Hill !—a place which shows that a lofty 
eminence is not necessary to a fine view. Constitution 
Hill is on the old Shaw farm, the birthplace of that 
Yankee original, Josh Billings ; and here Josh proba- 
bly learned (to quote from the Philosopher’s memory, 
and improving on Josh’s spelling) that 

** He who would by plowing thrive 

Must no 2:40 cattle drive, 

But worry the cornfield to and fro 

With hornéd beasts that scarcely seem to go.” 
Though Josh’s fame was made after he left Lanesboro’, 
he revisited the place occasionally, and stories about 
him are still heard. The hotel-keeper told us one, 
illustrating the popularity of the humorist. Josh 
wanted the landlord to drive him over to the Shaker 
town not far off. “ We’ll have to take our dinner,” 
said the innkeeper ; “they won't give you nothin’ to 
eat.” “Novo, we won't,” said Josh. “ Well, we'll have 
to take feed for the horses, anyway.” “ No, we won't.” 
So they drove over, and Josh asked for accommodation. 
“No,” said the old elder, “we don’t want nothin’ to 
do with world’s people in our house.” “ An’ Josh says, 
loud and plain, ‘My name’s Josh Billings! Now we 
want some dinner and to have the horses eared for.’ 
An’ the old elder took us right in, and they got us a 
good dinner, and didn’t charge anything for it, either ; 
and Josh stayed the hull afternoon, talkin’ and jokin’ 
with ’em.” 


* 


And now, in order to allow the reader to follow us 
without fatigue, we must skip across Greylock (easier 
done on paper than afoot), with its splendid promise 
of a fine outlook on a clear day (unfortunately not 
vouchsafed to us), and that ideally beautiful village, 
Williamstown, and Bennington with its prospective 
Revolutionary monument, and the fine old town of 
Manchester, and leave flourishing Rutland for Killing- 
ton Peak. This is now the highest mountain in Ver- 
mont (Mansfield having surrendered her claim to that 
honor), and is another of the fine peaks that have not 
been reached by the tide of travel. There is a small 
and somewhat dilapidated hotel near the summit, but 
its guests are not numerous. Happening to chance 
upon a fine day for the ascent, we found the mountain 
a genuine peak, terminating in a lofty pile of rocks, 
from which we could overlook a part of the country 
through which we had walked, and see the rest of our 
route—to Mansfield and Camel’s Hump, which we can- 
not reach this year. Killington is peculiar for its com- 
mand of three ranges of mountains in almost their entire 
extent—the White Mountains of New Hampshire, the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, and the Adirondacks of 
New York. The mountain climbers who have not 
ascended Killington Peak would do well to star it for 
their next trip. 


> * 
* 


After the storm a dead calm. After walking a hun- 
dred and fifty miles during the first part of his outing, 
the Spectator, abandoned of his companions and with 
a rent in his only accessible pair of trousers, has settled 
down for a few days, in order to enjoy the new sensa- 


tion of inactivity. Sitting on the quiet veranda of a 
cottage overlooking the rippling waters of Lake Bomo- 
seen, listening to the soft murmuring of the pines, the 
intermittent lapping of the mimic waves, and the 
silvery music of girlish laughter, and gazing over the 
green hills to the blue sky and white cloudland 
beyond, he finds conducive to contented meditation and 


soul-rejuvenation. A few days of this quiet inspection 
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heart and a treasure to the memory. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


ELL! Jennie and I have taken that famous 
sail up the Rhine. And you want to know 
what we think of it. That, perhaps, I can tell you, 
though to describe the sail is impossible, unattempt- 
able. We met, as we went on board the steam- 
boat, a party of college girls, old friends, traveling 
in Europe with their teacher. We were at once 
made part of their party very cordially, found seats 
together, and took the sail in company. They had 
been in Europe for a month, had exhausted, they 
said, all adjectives, and had adopted a marking 
system, in which things praiseworthy ranged all 
the way from 1 to 20, and things tedious or con- 
demnable ranged similarly from —1 to —20. I 
mark the sail up the Rhine from Cologne to Bingen 
20; condense into that one arithmetical formula 
all interpretations of wonder, delight, astonishment, 
and admiration ; leave the reader, as he may be of 
a poetical temperament, to expand it into such forms 
and translate it into such phrases as please him, 
and proceed myself with the plainest prose. Only 
I wish it understood that the 20 characterizes 
everything, including the steamboat dinner. The 
boat was 20; the company was 20; the weather 
was 20; the scenery was 20; and the dinner was 
20. Only the dinner was —20. And lest the printer 
should misread that, I put it into words that cannot 
be misread: minus twenty. 


* * 
* 


To the uninitiated reader it is legitimate to say 
that the tourist’s Rhine is not the whole navigable 
river, but about one hundred miles of it, from Co- 
logne to Bingen. Some advise to take the steamer 
at Bonn, about one hour’s sail above Cologne, be- 
cause the sail from Cologne to Bonn is uninterest- 
ing. Ido not agree with that advice. In the first 
place, the steamer starts from Cologne, and he who 
gets on at Bonn is likely to find the best places on 
the boat taken and he left to take what he can get. 
Then the hour’s sail from Cologne to Bonn is only 
relatively uninteresting—hardly that—and prepares 
one for the greater interest which is to follow. 
Some, again, keep on the steamer till it reaches 
Maience, nineteen miles further up than Bingen. 
Of that part of the sail I cannot speak, as we left 
the boat at Bingen. We had been looking on the 
panorama from quarter of nine in the morning till 
seven in the evening, and were ready to rest our 
eyes and our brains, to take supper,.and to think 
over what we had seen. Some of the guide-books 
advise to descend the river rather than to ascend 
it, because you can go down in about half the time. 
On the same principle I should advise not to take 
the sail at all—for that will take no time whatever. 
Our steamer in going up passed by the banks all 
too swiftly for an examination. I should prefer, 
if that were possible, to take a carriage at Bonn, 
or perhaps at Coblentz, still further up the river, 
and drive to Bingen on one side of the river, and 
return upon the other side, or take a canoe at Bingen 
and paddle, or rather float, down to Bonn or Co- 
logne. 

* * 
* 

How does the Rhine compare with the Hudson ? 
Every one asks that question. Jennie says we can- 
not compare them. ‘That is true. They are not 
comparable. And yet I do not know how we would 
give any, even the faintest, conception of the unknown 
stream except by comparing it with one that is known. 
The current is far swifter than that of either the 
Hudson, the Connecticut, the Ohio, or the Missis- 
sippi. There are places where ascending the stream 
seems almost like ascending some of the lesser 
rapids of the St. Lawrence. There is a narrow 
and evidently shallow channel up which the boat 
laboriously but victoriously pushes her way, but on 
either side and close at hand the water foams 
over the rocks with countless eddies and miniature 
cataracts. The banks are nowhere so high nor so 
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son River. There is no such unique formation as 
the Palisades ; no such broad, lake-like basin as the 
Tappan Zee; no such majestic, precipitous, and 
naked-rocky battlements as Dunderberg, and St. 
Anthony’s Nose, and Crow-Nest, and Storm King, 
and Break-Neck ; no one picture which equals in 
its unapproachable beauty that which one sees in 
looking up through the gateway of the Hudson 
from the West Point Plateau, with Storm King and 


They rise 1,200—1,500 feet nearly precipi- 
tous from the water’s edge. The greatest height 
above the Rhine I judge to be the Drachenfels, 
about 1,000 feet, while few of the hills are more 
than 500 to 750 feet in height, and nearly all are 
wooded, grass-carpeted, or vine-clad from base to 
summit. They are more beautiful but less grand 
than the Highlands of the Hudson. But if no 
single feature of the Rhine equals some single feat- 
ures of the Hudson, the whole sail from Cologne to 
Bingen seems to me unparalleled in its panoramic 
beauty with any sail, or, for that matter, any rail - 
road or carriage drive of equal length | have ever 
taken. I have taken some grander, none more 
beautiful. 


* 


Let the reader step on board a North River 
steamboat at Twenty-third Street, only let his way 
thither be along a clear street, lined with fine old 
stone houses, with the poorer people dressed in 
picturesque costumes, the air clean and free from 
noisome smells, and the river lined by a shaded 
avenue, the houses opposite fine old stone edifices, 
including at least one or two of the finer hotels of 
the city. As his steamboat pushes out into the 
river, and he leaves the city behind, he finds him- 
self sailing through a prairie country, with culti- 
vated fields, and the Catskill range dimly appearing 
through the morning haze, an hour’s sail away. 
When he reaches this range he finds it not parallel 
to and ten or twelve miles from the river bank, but 
running at right angles to the river and starting 
at the river edge, and a miniature Catskills, its 
highest peak but a little over 1,000 feet above the 
river. He enters the hill scenery of the Rhine by 
passing here a Mount Holyoke (the Drachenfels), 
with a summer hotel upon the top and a modern 
railway to haul passengers up to it. He bids 
here good-by to the flat country. The hills on 
either side reeall the rounded, wooded bluffs upon 
the Connecticut in the vicinity of Middletown, but 
grow more precipitous as he proceeds, more like the 
rocky walls along the Lehigh valley, yet nowhere 
so sterile nor so precipitous that they are not clad 
in green of grass, or forest, or vineyard terraces. 
They never reach the boldness or attain the size 
of the Hudson Highlands; they never lose their 
beauty or their signs of human companionship and 
life. The Rhine is the most human of rivers. 
Castles, most of them ruined, a few restored, ap- 
pear upon the sides and tops of the hills. Quaint 
villages and occasionally larger towns find a spot 
up on the narrow plateaus which here and there 
the retreating hills have left, with hospitable intent, 
to make room for just such dwelling-places. Peas- 
ant women creep up the sides of the rocky hills 
where man has taken up the challenge of nature 
and has made “grass to grow for cattle, and wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man.” From ten, 
when we pass the Drachenfels, where the romantic 
scenery of the Rhine begins, till seven, when we 
reach Bingen-on-the-Rhine, with its famous but 
somewhat disappointing “ mouse tower,” there is a 
ceaseless panorama in which hill, crag, vineyard, 
modern village and ancient castle are curiously 
intermingled in the picture which is left by the 
overfed eye upon the overfilled mind. 

* * 
* 


But though I cannot undertake a description of 
the oft-deseribed and ever-indescribable Rhine, | 
may suggest one or two prosaic peculiarities that 
struck my eye ; peculiarities, not of the scenery, hor 
of the past life and the monuments it has left behind 
it, but of the present life. The Rhine steamboat is 
a long and narrow craft. ‘The paddle-wheels are built 
one at either side. There are two engines, one for 
each wheel, and evidently very powerful ones they 
are. They have need to be to make head against 
this rapidly flowing current. The main deck 
devoted, besides the space in the center occupied by 
the machinery, to two saloons, the forward I judged 
from appearances for second-class passengers, the aft 
for firstclass. Both are equipped with two long 
tables running the entire length of the saloon. 


Is 
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Reader, be warned against a table d’héte dinner on 
a Rhine steamboat, which takes one from a most 
enchanting prospect to a most disenchanting dinner. 
Kat a good breakfast before you start; then order 
a lunch of bread and cheese and coffee to be served 
you on deck—there are tables at which you can sit 
and eat your picnic, and feast your eyes and endure 
your luncheon at the same time. The second deck 
is broken in the center only by the smoke-stack 
and the bridge, both near the center of the boat. 
There is no walking-beam and no machinery. The 
promenade runs round the smoke-stack and under 
the bridge, and is thus uninterrupted from bow to 
stern. ‘There is no pilot-house ; instead, upon the 
bridge a horizontal wheel nearly twice the cir- 
cumference of a wheel on an American steamboat 
of the same size. ‘Twice in our trip we took on a 
special pilot who came out in a small boat to take 
the wheel at points, | presume, of special difficulty 
and danger. The baggage is piled up on the deck 
and covered with a canvas. There are plenty of seats 
for all the passengers the boat can carry, and some 
camp-stools still to spare when all that are wanted 
are taken. And while the best point of view on the 
steamer is the point we had the good luck to secure, 
on the bow, there is scarcely a place on the deck 
from which one may not get a good view. For the 
upper deck is wholly uninclosed, and covered only 
with a canvas protector from sun and rain. The 
wharves along the shore are made of boats float- 
ing in the water, chained to the shore, and con- 
nected with it by a plank roadway. We pass two 
bridges constructed in a similar manner of boats 
chained together, which separate to let us through. 
At Bingen we pass what interests me quite as much 
as the Mouse Tower—a grist-mill : a boat anchored 
in the stream, with skeleton paddle wheels of great 
circumference, which the current slowly revolves, 
driving the machinery within. 

But my space is occupied and my time is gone. 
Good-by. LAIcus. 


WHY SHOULD I VOTE THE PROHIBITION 
TICKET? 
By Joun Bascom, LL.D. 


HERE is one subject that has long been before 
the American people, and is ripe for decision : 
the sale of intoxicating drinks. It can gain in its 
solution little more from argument, except as that 
argument leads to action. The discussion is now 
characterized by that restlessness, hesitancy, and 
doubt which belong to the mind just prior to the 
formation of a final and sufficient purpose. It is a 
question which involves, in a very unusual degree, 
all those points of interest which affect a patriotic 
and morally earnest mind. The traffic has been the 
subject of regulation, restriction, and prohibition for 
a long seriesof years. No other purpose, during the 
past half-century, has been the occasion of such 
varied, baffled, hopeful and hopeless legislation as 
this. The community, in the discharge of its eivil 
duties, has wearied itself incontention against this 
traffic, with very limited results beyond those of 
stimulation and instruction. ‘The misdirection and 
futility of effort have brought great discouragement, 
much increased by the fact that the consumption of 
intoxicants has rapidly grown in the last few years, 
and has now reached a point much higher than any 
before attained in the present century—twelve gal- 
lons annually for each man, woman, and child. 

The question is thoroughly a political one, be- 
eause of the very vexed legislation to which it has 
given oceasion, and because of its constant associa- 
tion, direetly and indirectly, with the violation of 
law. No class of our citizens is so absolutely with- 
out the protection of society in their most personal 
and urgent rights as the women and children who 
are involved in the disasters of this traffic. Poverty, 
degradation, and vice are their natural, almost un- 
avoidable, inheritance under the safeguards of the 
civilization we cast about them. In whatever other 
direction we have failed to provide safety for the 
defenseless, in none have we more conspicuously 
and protractedly fallen short than in this one. So- 
ciety, as organized for the security of its citizens, 
cannot innocently neglect or delay the claims upon 
it of these wasted and helpless households. The 
question is one of civic construction in its most 
direct obligation—the safety of those who must look 
to the State for protection. 

The suppression of this traffic as much surpasses, 
in the importance of the economic interests involved, 
all other questions covered by our present politics as 
it outstrips them in its bearings on the fitting con- 
dition of social organization. The sum directly ex- 


pended on the consumption of intoxicants in the 
United States, no portion of which is in any good 
degree renumerative, and most of which is far worse 
than lost, is sufficient, in less than two years, to 
have purchased all the slaves held by the South at 
the opening of the rebellion; and, according to high 
authority, equal, year by year, to the entire returns 
of capital as capital in the United States. 

All methods of improving our industrial condition 
as a nation, and of promoting the prosperity of the 
working classes, are trifling compared with the sup- 
pression of this traffic. Legislation can in no other 
way increase the returns of labor so rapidly as_ by 
prohibition. 

The moral soundness and social strength of the 
community turn on this question as on none other 
with which our current politics is dealing. A com- 
munity that can overlook the common weal and hold 
lightly the sympathetic claims of brotherhood to 
the degree involved in the tolerating of this trade 
cannot attain the Christian spirit, can neither 
understand nor accept in any direction with any 
considerable fullness the duties which lie between 
man and man in society. A vitiosity, superficial 
and radical, must belong to such a society; a 
vitiosity that leaves vice in our large cities to fester, 
up to the last point of endurance. It is often said 
that the traffic cannot be repressed in these centers 
of its malignant life. This assertion is the paralysis 
of moral power; this is acceptance of wretchedness 
and vice as the eternal inheritance of cities. If the 
difficulty is great, the necessity is greater than it. 
If God’s redemption includes the city, it includes 
temperance there also. 

This question, so ripe, so urgent, so wide-reach- 
ing, is in our politics. One party, and one party 
only, gives its first effort, its unreserved effort, to its 
solution. Why doI vote with this party? How 
can I vote with any other? I plainly cannot, unless 
there are issues presented by the two great parties 
that in importance and urgency demand prior atten- 
tion; or unless the methods proposed by Prohibi- 
tionists are inadequate, inadmissible, or impossible. 

To my mind, the issues taken between the Repub- 
licans and Democrats are relatively secondary, com- 
paratively vague, and more or less deceptive. They 
are, put at their very maximum, wholly secondary 
to this issue of temperance. They are compara- 
tively vague. Practically, we shall not settle, we 
cannot settle, at the coming election, the question of 
protection. The real point at issue is the readjust- 
ment of imposts to revenue and existing industrial 
wants; and this is a question which calls for quiet, 
sober, extended counsels in a legislative body, de- 
voted, not to partisan ends, but to a patriotic per- 
formance of its entire duty. The issues made up 
between the two old parties are more or less decep- 
tive. Neither of them can be fully trusted in civil 
service reform. Neither has altogether that can- 
did and patriotic temper which is the only basis of 
national conciliation, the only temper that can 
remove national jealousies by removing the wrongs 
that have grown out of them. We can never hope 
to see a time in which it will be less worth our while 
than it is now to enter on the political battle, as 
drawn up between the two opposing camps that are 
struggling primarily for political power. 

In this din and confusion of worn-out polities, 
constitutional prohibition by the State and Nation 
offers itself as the adequate and urgent remedy of 
an evil which the American people are increasingly 
determined to put down. Few earnest and intel- 
ligent citizens are content to accept the saloon as a 
permanent social institution. The debasement and 
retrogression implied in itare too great. Some look 
to simple moral forces for its removal; but they 
forget that these moral forces, in their development, 
are sure to reach a point—a point just at hand—in 
which they demand civil aid in repressing a civil 
evil, and that, this being refused, their chief energy 
is thenceforth expended in overcoming that refusal. 
Legal repression, once rightly called for, becomes 
an essential part of that moral power on which the 
work of repression depends. 

The effort to abolish the saloon without a complete 
overthrow of the traffic of which it is the most 
direct and full expression is an effort to scatter dis- 
ease without eliminating it. It is not the saloon 
that creates the evil of the traffic, it is the evil of the 
traffic that creates the saloon. The saloon is the 
open output of the business itself. Moreover, any 
effort to put down the saloon where the working 
classes congregate, and retain other forms of pur- 
chase, will involve an invidious distinction of 
classes, of itself sufficient to nullify any law. It is 
refined indulgence that draws after it all the loath- 
some forms and stages of debasement. 


“© thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast 
no name to be known by, let us call thee devil.” 

All experience in the temperance reform teaches 
us that half-way measures never win half, and begin 
at once tolose their winnings. 

Local option has thus proved a most inadequate 
remedy. Small territories have set themselves a 
task only possible to the State and the Nation, and, 
in the failure and discouragement that have fol- 
lowed, have mistaken the weakness of their own 
methods as the weakness of righteousness itself. 
Prohibition shakes off this lethargy incident to the 
ineffective method of local option, and the wholly 
deceptive one of high license, and addresses itself 
with all its strength to an instant confronting of a 
great and maglinant evil with an adequate remedy. 

Nor are the civie principles involved in prohibi- 
tion in any way peculiar or inadmissible. Certainly 
we should prefer to leave those whose indulgences 
do not interfere with the public welfare to their own 
unobstructed action ; but here, as in so many other 
directions, we must limit what would otherwise be 
the just liberty of the citizen by the safety of all. 
There is no private right that can stand against a 
public necessity. The citizen holds his property 
and his person subject to the claims of the State. 
As long as we prescript our able-bodied citizens to 
meet the exigencies of war, we certainly cannot 
except from the demands of the public welfare the 
opportunity of the purchase of intoxicating drinks. 
The question is one only of wisdom—of the magni- 
tude of the gains contrasted with the accompanying 
losses. What are we striving to gain? The most 
essential step of progress that civilization offers us. 
What do we lose? An indulgence that, in its 
so-called temperate forms, works more mischief 
than good. The evils inflicted by intemperance are 
far greater than those which usually attend on the 
imposition in a conquered state of a foreign govern- 
ment, and if they were inHicted directly by civic 
tyranny we should be in earnest to abolish that 
tyranny by the most bloody struggle. Fairly con- 
trast what is gained with what is lost by effectual 
prohibition, and the latter weighs hardly as a 
feather in the scale. 

But prohibition is wholly possible. Its only 
impossibility is the moral one, which we are steadily 
overcoming, of the unwillingness of the people to 
enter on it. The Nation controls the traffic to-day 
for purposes of taxation; it can with equal ease, 
backed by the moral sense of the Nation, control it 
for purposes of extermination. The moment the 
manufacture becomes dangerous, capital, always 
timid, will desert it, and only relatively slight 
violations of the law will be possible. The appetite 
and the custom which now maintain the traffie will 
slowly disappear. The moving cause of illicit sales 
is money and not appetite ; not till appetite resolves 
itself into the possibility of money-making does it 
vecome effective. This possibility of making money 
by the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks 
is as easily anticipated as that in connection with 
cheating or smuggling. 

The incidents of the prohibition movement, like 
its primary purpose, are most beneficent. The 
only national convention that showed any enthusi- 
asm of reconciliation between all parts of our great 
Nation—enthusiasm drawn forth in a joint pursuit 
of the common weal—was the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion. The temperance issue in Atlanta carried with 
it at once a free, full, and fair vote, and such will be 
its tendency everywhere. We are ready for the 
achievement, along lines of national growth, of a 
great victory of sound civic principles. Right doing 
will bind up the wounds that wrong doing made. 


IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 
X. 


“« | there’s no clock in the forest.” 


‘THERE were a great many days in Arden when 

we did absolutely nothing; we awoke without 
plans ; we fell asleep without memories. This was 
especially true of the earlier part of our stay in the 
Forest; the stage of intense enjoyment of new- 
found freedom and repose. There was a kind of 
rapture in the possession of our days that was new 
to us; a sense of ownership of time of which 
we had never so much as dreamed when we 
lived by the clock. ‘Those tiny, ornamental hands 
on the delicately painted dial were our taskmasters., 
disguised under forms so dainty and fragile that, 
while we felt their tyranny, we never so much as 
suspected their share in our servitude. Silent them- 
selves, they issued their commands in tones we dared 
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not disregard ; fashioned so cunningly, they ruled 
us as with iron scepters; moving within so small a 
circle, they sent us hither and yon on every imagin- 
able service. They severed eternity into minute frag- 
ments, and dealt it out to us minute by minute like 
a cordial given drop by drop to the dying; they 
marked with relentless exactness the brief periods 
of our leisure and indicated the hours of our toil. 
We could not escape from their vigilant and inex- 
orable surveillance ; day and night they kept silent 
record beside us, measuring out the golden light of 
summer in their tiny balances, and doling out the 
pittance of winter sunshine with niggardly reluct- 
ance. ‘They hastened to the end of our joys, and 
moved with funereal slowness through the appointed 
times of our sorrow. They ruled every season, 
pervaded every day, recorded every hour, and, like 
misers hoarding a treasure, doled out our birthright 
of leisure second by second; so that, being rich, we 
were always impoverished ; inheritors of vast fort- 
une, we were put off with a meager income; born 
free, we were servants of masters who neither ate 
nor slept, that they might never for a secénd sur- 
render their overseership. 

There are no clocks in Arden; the sun bestows 
the day, and no impertinence of ‘men destroys its 
charm by calculating its value and marking it with 
a price. The only computers of time are the great 
trees whose shadows register the unbroken march 
of light from east to west. Even the days and 
nights lost that painful distinctness which they had 
for us when they gave us a constant sense of loss. 
an incessant apprehension of change and age. Their 
shining procession leaves no such records in Arden ; 
they come like the waves whose ceaseless flow sings 
of the boundless sea whence they come. They 
bring no consciousness of ebbing years and joys and 
strength; they bring rather a sense of eternal re- 
source and beneficence. In Arden one never feels 
in haste ; there is always time enough and to spare ; 
in fact, the word time is never used in the vernacu- 
lar of the Forest except when reference is made to 
the enslaved world without. There were moments 
at the beginning when we felt a little bewildered by 
our freedom, and I think Rosalind secretly longed 
for the familiar tones of the cuckoo eléck which 
had chimed so many years in and out for us in the 
old days. One must get accustomed even to good 
fortune, and after one has been confined within the 
narrow limits of a little plot of earth the possession 
of a continent confuses and perplexes. But men 
are born to good fortune if they but know it, and 
we were soon reconciled to the possession of inex- 
haustible wealth. We felt the delight of a sudden 
exchange of poverty for richness, a swift transition 
from bondage to freedom. Eternity was ours, and we 
ceased to divide it into fragments, or to set it off into 
duties and work. We lived in the consciousness of 
a vast leisure; a quiet happiness took the place of 
the old anxiety to always do at the moment the 
thing that ought to be done; we accepted the days 
as gifts of joy rather than as bringers of care. 

It was delightful to fall asleep lulled by the rustle 
of the leaves, and to awake, without memory of care 
or pressure of work, to a day that had brought 
nothing more discordant into the Forest than the 
singing of birds. We rose exhilarated and buoy- 
ant, and breakfasted merrily under a great oak; 
sometimes we lingered far on into the morning, 
yielding ourselves to the spell of the early day when 
it no longer proses of work and duty, but sings of 
freedom and ease and the strength that makes a 
play of life. Often we strayed without plan or 
purpose, as the winding paths of the Forest led us ; 
happy and care-free as children suddenly set loose 
in fairyland. We discovered moss-grown paths 
which led into the very heart of the Forest, and we 
pressed on silently from one green recess to another 
until all memory of the sunnier world faded out of 
mind. Sometimes we emerged suddenly into a 
wide, brilliant glade; sometimes we came into a 
sanctuary so overhung with great masses of foliage, 
so secluded and silent, that we took the rude pile of 
moss-grown stones we found there as an altar to 
solitude, and our stillness became part of the uni- 
versal worship of silence which touched us with a 
deep and beautiful solemnity. Wherever we strayed 
the same tranquil leisure enfolded us; day followed 
day in an order as unbroken and peaceful as the 
unfolding of the flowers and the silent march of the 
stars. Time no longer ran like the few sands in a 
delicate hour-glass held by a fragile human hand, but 
like a majestic river fed by fathomless seas. The 
sky. bare and free from horizon to horizon, was 
itself a symbol of eternity, with its infinite depth of 
color, its sublime serenity, its deep silence broken 


only by the flight and songs of birds. These were 


at home in that ethereal sphere, at rest in that 
boundless space, and we were not slow to learn the 
lesson of their freedom and joy. We gave our- 
selves up to the sweetness of that unmeasured life ; 
without thought of yesterday or to-morrow, we 
drank the cup which to-day held to our lips, and 
knew that so long as we were athirst that draught 


would not be denied us. H. W. M. 


“A NOOK ILL KNOWN.” 


By Eveanor Lewis. 
OUTHWARD from the toe of that great boot, 


Italy, lies three-cornered Sicily—a domain as 
yet unflooded with tourists, although the tide of 
travel is beginning to set strongly in its direction. 
As to the chain of little islands just north of Sicily, 
which, repeating the curve of its shore, lies like an 
unclasped necklace on the sea—they are even less 
well known. Now and then some wandering 
scientist visits them, to note voleanic phenomena 
or gather specimens of their geologic wealth. More 
rarely come antiquarians, tracing the vestiges of 
Greek or Roman rule; and finally, rarest of all, 
come those inquisitive travelers who, like Lowell, 

“love to enter pleasure by a postern, 

Not the broad popular gate that gulfs the crowd.” 
For such as these, the Lipari Islands have a sin- 
gular charm. 

The ancients saw them but fitfully, either in dim 
outline through storm and mist, or else when some 
adventurous mariner, tempted by the calmness of 
the sea, sailed further out than usual from the 
mainland; then, through the night, a red glow 
might arise, and he would recognize the fires of 
Stromboli, the lighthouse of the Mediterranean. 
On calm nights, too, he might hear great knocking 
blows, as of giant hammers wielded by more than 
mortal hands, and see, as each blow fell, a shower 
of red-hot stones, like colossal sparks thrown up 
into the air: Vulcan and the Cyclops were at work 
forging armour for the gods! 

Certain weather-signs, also, were gradually asso- 
ciated with this Cyelopean smithy. If the smoke 
spread out flat from the cone, let the mariner bide 
at home ; there would be tempest on the sea. If, 
on the other hand, it rose high and plumy, he 
might sail without fear; no tempest would arise to 
wreck his light barque. 


Thus King olus held the keys of the weather ; | 


and, from being, as seems likely, the original “ Old 
Probabilities,” became a god—time, in its lapse, 
having something of the alehemie power which 
seems needful to change the human into the divine. 
Many another Greek hero came to inhabit Olympus ; 
and perhaps, as Thoreau suggests, there will come 
a day when our own Benjamin Franklin may be 
deified—as “he that brought down fire from 
heaven.” 

Largest of the islands of olus is Lipari, which, 
with Vulcano, droops pendant-wise, from near the 
center of the chain, toward Sicily. ‘The approach to 
its famous harbor, where in old days a Roman fleet 
was blockaded and destroyed by the Carthaginians, 
is extremely picturesque. Midway in its crescent 
curve, close to the water’s edge, is the town of Lipari, 
relieved against a background of hills, and appar- 
ently cut in two by a bold acropolis. On this fine, 
warlike height the moldering walls of Charles the 
Fifth inclose a few old buildings, and a group of 
churches, among which the cathedral stands pre- 
eminent. Just outside the walls, on a somewhat 
lower eminence, is the Church of San Pietro; low 
down to the left, yet another—the tiny chapel 
called L’Anima del Purgatorio; and still further to 
the left a statue of San Bartolommeo, patron saint 
of the islands, looks inland from his post on the 
Marina. Great respect is paid him by the Lipa- 
rese ; yet so far as the statue is concerned, the head 
alone deserves its honors, being a modern capping- 
stone to the body of some Roman consul. A little 
of a good thing, however, goes a long way ; and the 
islands seem as effectually protected as though the 
saint had been sculptured whole. 

The streets of the town are narrow and uneven, 
and the low, flat-roofed houses have an Arab look. 
They are not picturesque save in their air of foreign- 
ness, but are comparatively safe in case of earth- 
quake, and essential for collecting rain-water. True, 
there is an artesian well in progress, but progress in 
Lipari is slow ; and, so far, the only drinking-water 
on the island is acqgua piovana—that which is 
rained down. Of this, luckily, there is abundance, 
and of good quality. It is collected in reservoirs, and 
a small steam mill in the town is actually kept 
running with water thus stored. 


Between eight and nine in the morning the 
broad quay presents an animated scene. Boats are 
pushing off or coming in; great wicker baskets, 
full of lobsters, crabs, fish, or frutti di mare, stan 
around, making an open-air market where people 
continually come and go. Here are women ecarry- 
ing water-jars on their heads—terra-cotta jars, 
shaped like those found at Pompeii; here fishermen 
with red caps or party-colored handkerchiefs tied 
round the head, and gayly fringed towels twisted 
sash-wise about the waist; here and there, too, in 


fine color contrast, is a group of black-robed 
priests. And all the while the hot southern sun- 


shine blazes full upon the town, touching into 
silvery brightness the olive trees that climb the 
slopes, bringing out rich volcanic tints in the rocky 
heights above, and many a sparkle in the shimmer- 
ing sea below. 

Everywhere are traces of voleanie action—now 
ashy soil, now the deep score of some old lava tide, 
and now a worn-out crater. But, though the internal 
forces of our globe break out so ‘estruectively at 
times, they also furnish new resources, and the 
former ruin—humanly speaking—of these islands 
is now their wealth. Here in Lipari the voleanic 
soil produces grapes, olives, figs, and almonds in 
such abundance and of such excellent quality as_ to 
furnish a steady export; while its pumice mines 
afford constant employment to many, anda yearly 
income which has made the Lipari group, with one 
exception, free from debt, and _ self-supporting, 
without even a municipal tax, there being, however, 
a small governmental tax imposed by the debt- 
laden Italy of which it is a loyal part. 

Both Stromboli and Vuleano have active voleanoes; 
but, although Lipari is separated from the latter 
island by only a narrow strait, its sole evidence of 
living voleanic force is in the hot springs of San 
Calagero. Here, bubbling and steaming with spite- 
ful energy, the scalding flood pours out from the 
hillside in a rocky basin, and trickles thenee down 
toward the sea. In hope of attracting visitors, the 
Government built a large bathing establishment 
here some years ago, following in-this the example 
of the Romans, traces of whose baths may yet be 
seen near by. But the experiment was a failure, and 
the great building stands empty. In faet, it is the 
most barren spot on the island. Not a house is 
near ; there is nothing, literally, except rock, sea, and 
hot water, all of which may be found in other 
places where the scenery is more attractive. So 
the rheumatic go elsewhere, and only the curious 
now visit these thermal springs. 

Further inland rises the extinet voleano of Monte 
Sant’ Angelo, from whose summit one gets a fine 
view of the islands Filicuri and Alicuri, blue in the 
western distance ; Stromboli, far off to the east, 
crested with its white vapor-cloud ; somewhat 
nearer, the irregular line of Panaria; close at 
hand, Vuleano ; and, lastly, Salina, due west. The 
latter island rises in two beautiful twin cones, 
fringed along the coast with villages of pict- 
uresque appearance and most musical names— 
Santa Marina, Capo, Lingua, Malfa, Pollara, and 
Rinella. It has about six thousand inhabitants, and 
is cultivated from shore to summit, producing espe- 
cially the grape which yields the fine Malvoisie wine. 
There is also a salt manufactory, which supplies the 
other islands, and brings in a valuable income. 
But, alas for little Salina! she alone among the 
islands groans under municipal taxes. Proud of 
her fertility and large revenue, she thought she 
could stand by herself ; and, encouraged in her 
folly by dissensions among her officials, she sepa- 
rated from the municipality some ten years ago and 
became independent. Anything but independent 
in reality. She had forgotten one thing—that by 
thus isolating herself she must lose all share in the 
pumice income, which considerably more than paid 
the entire municipal expenses of the islands, even 
ineluding Salina. 

“She is very poor,” remarked a gentleman of 
some authority in the islands. 

“How can that be?” said a bystander; “she 
exports largely, and has no debt.” . 

“ Debt!” (derisively )}—“ of course not! She has 
no credit ; who could she possibly be in debt to ?” 

“Then why stay outside’ Why not go back 7” 

“ Oh, well,” summed up our official, “ in the first 
place, she wouldn’t ask it, considering what has 
passed ; and, in the second place, Lipari wouldn’t 
have her if she did.” 

Such are some of the miseries of too rashly 
assumed independence. Never was thé fable of the 
bundle of sticks better illustrated. 

But the boat waits, and, leaving Salina to her 
destiny, we row over to Vuleano, in every way a 
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contrast to its two fertile neighbors. For the most 
part it is barren and rugged, with many a trace of 
past convulsions, and with a still active voleano on 
the side toward Lipari. Everywhere are frozen 
lava-torrents, deep scores, and smears of sulphur 
down the mountain sides. There is, moreover, 
every variety of color and contortion of shape in 
the rocky masses, like the refuse slag from some vast 
furnace ; the polished jet black of obsidian contrast- 
ing with pumice white and deep Pompeiian red, or 
with sulphur crystals varying in hue from primrose 
yellow to flaming orange. 

The ascent to the crater is easy ; and one can 
go to the very rim of the main vent, passing on the 
way many little mouths whence issue spurts of sul- 
phurous vapor. Nearer the summit the fumes grow 
stronger, and the roar of escaping gases thunderous. 
The rocks and crumbling soil are warm to the feet, 
the air is hot against the face, and the caldron-like 
crater, with its ceaseless din and smoke, seems a 
truer Inferno than any fancy could depict. Small 
wonder is it that in the Middle Ages men held 
it to be an actual place of punishment for the 
distinguished damned. Here, in the eighth century, 
came good Saint Willibald, desiring with his own 
eyes to see the spot where Theodoric was expiating 
his sins. Here, too, had he lived in the sixteenth 
century, he might have come to see Anne Boleyn ; 
for here she was thought to be atoning in fire and 
brimstone for the Protestant charms which had 
wiled King Henry VIII. from his Catholic queen 
and faith. And here she is said to be, poor thing! 
even unto this day. 

The western part of Vulcano has the ordinary 
fertile, vine-clad appearance of the islands—an 
appearance which could not be inferred from the 
southeastern part, whose jagged cliffs and defiles 
resemble nothing so much as the photograph of 
some lunar landscape. It offers little to detain the 
tourist, who will probably now return to Messina, 
unless drawn on by its voleanic fame to Stromboli. 
Few travelers, certainly, ever stop at Panaria, yet 
few places are more pleasant. 

Three tiny villages, some five hundred inhabit- 
ants, a circuit of between five and six miles, and 
everything on one side, like a jug-handle, as an 
irreverent Yankee phrased it; the land sloping 
from high, almost vertical cliffs on one side to a 
rocky shore on the other ; and every available inch 
of soil ecultivated—such is Panaria.. From the 
heights above San Pietro, its central village, we 
may see the fairest panorama imaginable. In the 
foreground, set like rocky gems in the vividly blue 
sea, are the serrated islets of Basiluzzo, Dattalo, 
Lisea Bianea, and Lisea Nera, with Vuleano to the 
right, and to the left the perfect cone of Stromboli. 
Then for background there are the rough heights of 
Panaria itself—torn, twisted, heaped ; yet with all 
their wild beauty softened by the silvery-gray olive 
trees, which, self-planted, have everywhere a foot- 
hold. It is a world by itself, safe, tranquil, and 
happy; not altogether free, perhaps, from the great 
world’s vices, but, at least, with simpler, less sophis- 
ticated pleasures. Under the wise management of 
its priest, who is also its syndic, it is alike free 
from beggars and from debt; has no taxes; raises 
(usually) its own grain; and exports sufficient wine, 
figs, and olives to pay for its imports. All the 
inhabitants are Catholic—no dissent mars their 
Eden. All owntheir bit of land, however small; 
there is neither doctor, dentist, nor lawyer on the 
island; no hotel, no horses, and no donkeys even; 
only a few oxen, to aid in cultivating the land. 

Such a state of things has its inconveniences, 
doubtless ; and tranquillity itself might grow irk- 
some after a while; but now, remembering five 
perfect days in Panaria, I can only trust that the 
little island may long remain as it is: calm, restful, 
and innocent—an Arcadia on the face of the 
waters ! 

Except the voleano, there is little in Stromboli to 
interest the average tourist. The island is very 
fertile, and cultivated, on one side, almost to the 
erater’s rim—vines growing in close proximity to 
the gulf which is constantly belching up stones and 
gaseous fumes. Boom! boom! at irregular inter- 
vals shouts the demon of the pit; and up from his 
infernal bowels shoots a wicket-like spray of stones, 
which, rising vertically, or nearly so, fall back into 
the gulf after a few seconds, and announce their 
return by a rattling volley against its sides. 

Both on account of the fumes and its steep, 
crumbling slopes, it is impossible to approach very 
near the crater,so that, as far as close inspection 
counts, Vuleano is more interesting. There is one 
view, however, whose wild and unique picturesque- 
ness burns itself upon the memory, and for which, 


even if there were no other attraction, it would be 


worth while climbing Stromboli. We had left the 
village of San Bartolo early in the morning, but the 
day grew rapidly warm, and before one-third of the 
ascent was made, the hot, unwavering glare of sun- 
shine became quite painful to the eyes. Some relief 
was afforded at the summit by the clouds of smoke 
which had so thoroughly permeated the air that we 
walked in a semi-mist, and could not see the further, 
lower side of the crater at all. Every now and 
then a stronger explosion than usual would clear 
the gulf for a moment, and give us partial glimpses 
of its depths. But we had taken the first steps 
homeward before we knew what we were leaving. 
Then a sudden, strong wind arose, and “ Ecce’, ece’, 
vede, signora!”’ screamed the guide. 

The lead-colored cloud was slowly rising, sheer- 
ing away to the southwest. Our party stood on the 
dividing ridge, between the shoreward slope of the 
mountain on one side and the cup-shaped incline of 
the crater on the other. The latter could now be 
seen in all its savage grandeur, rent, scarred, and 
seamed, with depths suggested where depths were 
concealed, and the air filled with a busy, rushing 
hum, as if tidal waves of fire were breaking far 
below. Now, too, was revealed the opposite side 
of the crater, much lower than the edge on which 
we stood, fantastically notched and broken, and re- 
lieved against—what? what but the smiling Medi- 
terranean blue ! 

We had forgotten its nearness in that mist of 
smoke; had forgotten, too, that while on one side 
the voleano-island has a long and gradual slope, on 
the other it rises with almost startling abruptness 
from the sea. Now we could perceive in deep 
gorges below how the waves embraced the foot of 
the cliffs, which rose nearly two thousand feet above 
them, to the rim of fire. 

But the vision was brief. The friendly wind 
died away as suddenly as it came. Boom! went 
one large mouth; spit! spit! like squibs, several 
lateral vents. When their respective volleys had 
subsided, heavy smoke once more enfolded the 
crater, before whose unsavory breath we fled. 

Before night a fine rain was falling, and the next 
morning we sailed for Messina. 


BALDY’S POINT.’ 
By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE RECORD OF A DAY. 


NLY a rumor! a faint, awe-struck whisper, as 
illusive as the memory of a troubled dream, as 
intangible as the breeze that rustled in the restless 
leaves of the tall cottonwood trees that grew where 
they listed round about town; but it was potent to 
bring all the women and children of Baldy’s Point 
together into anxious and excited conclave. 

No one could tell who first set the horrible whis- 
per afloat. Doubtless some bird of ill omen; for 
there were no mail packets in those days, breasting 
the fierce current of the swollen river as it rushed 
seaward with its annual spring tribute of ugly black 
drift-logs ; there were no mounted couriers flashing 
into sight, with glitter of saber and jingle of spur, to 
drop the seed of weal or woe with hurried and in- 
different hand ; no newspapers, to keep tally with 
fate. Nothing to link Baldy’s Point with the outer 
world but a huge, sullen-looking gunboat doing 
sentinel duty out there amid the racing waters. It, 
on the one side; on the other a townful of women 
living through empty, objectless days waiting for 
that which never came. 

Into this stagnation somebody dropped three 
thrilling words: “ Lee has surrendered !”’ 

The lips that repeated the fateful words trembled 
with the burden of them, and the ears that received 
them recoiled with pain. Women derive a mysteri- 
ous sort of satisfaction from flat contradiction, quite 
as if the enunciation of a negative proved a nega- 
tive. 

It was simply not so. It could not be true, you 
know. They did not care in the least who said so; 
it was not so. ‘They had prepared their minds for 
every possible contingency but that identical one. 
They hated the starter of this rumor witkrabid but, 
in view of the difficulty of identifying him, neces- 
sarily impersonal animosity. Had they not given 
up their husbands and fathers and sons and lovers 
to ward off this very thing’ (women argue from 
the heart.) Such sacrifices as they had cheerfully 
made could not possibly count for naught. 
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Having made sure, individually, by mere force of 
reiteration, that there was absolutely nothing at all 
at the bottom of this absurd rumor, they rallied in 
force to discuss the probable effects of it upon the 
fortunes of Baldy’s Point. They had long since 
worn that much-put-upon war aphorism, “ Woe to 
the conquered,” to a verbal skeleton, but it was 
hauled into service once more and its bones picked 
with gruesume deliberation in order to decide, if 
possible, what sort of woe might be in store for 
them collectively. 

The bird of ill omen that sowed the seed of con- 
sternation in Baldy’s Point that soft April day 
sowed it so industriously that before ten o’clock 
every woman who could possibly get away from 
her home duties was on the front gallery of Sellers’s 
store. 

Sellers’s store had this sudden prominence thrust 
uppn it because somebody had discovered a travel- 
worn freedman sound asleep on one of the dusty, 
much-bewhittled benches that stood on its gallery. 
Of course, this must be the bird of ill omen. 

Truth to state, as he lay there with an old gunny- 
sack folded under his head for a pillow, with a 
dingy bandanna handkerchief covering all of his face 
but a yawning mouth, into whose cavernous recesses 
flies of adventurous spirit made frequent incursions 
with impunity ; with his huge, upturned feet escap- 
ing from the inadequate shelter of a pair of army 
boots, the ornithologist would either have repudi- 
ated him utterly or labeled him—“ Jail-bird.” 

He was still asleep when Mrs. Sellers, the first 
to arrive, stepped up on the low gallery by aid of 
an inverted dry-goods box at the yard end of the 
store. The Sellerses lived just back’of the store, in 
the prettiest cottage at Baldy’s Point. “ Sellers’s,”’ 
standing as it did just where the river road and 
the “ back-country ” road met in Baldy’s Point, was 
a favorite lounging-place for wayfarers. Nobody 
knew where this particular wayfarer hailed from. 

Mrs. Sellers did not attempt to arouse him. He 
looked formidable. 

She preferred waiting for reinforcements, regard- 
ing him, in the meanwhile, from a safe distance, 
with the cautious concern one bestows upon an in- 
fernal machine presumably loaded with death. 

There was nothing doing in Sellers’s store. Over 
the slumberer’s head hung a pretentious and mis- 
leading sign: “J. Sellers, General Merchandise and 
Forwarding Merchant,” but for nearly two years 
now the general merchandise had been reduced to 
a lot of hardware under one of the counters, which 
nobody could find a use for, and, being rather too 
cumbersome for stealing, it had offered no tempta- 
tion to trangressors. The dingy green wooden 
shutters, the bolting of which Mr. Sellers himself 
used to see to every night, had been burned for 
kindling-wood ever so long ago, and the “ forward- 
ing’’ business was carried on exclusively by the 
rats between the deserted grocery department and 
their own abodes. The doors stood open day and 
night, and Mrs. Sellers could see from where she 
stood a starveling cow walk boldly up on the back gal- 
lery to nose about the spot where the bales of timothy 
lay, that were bought up North somewhere, used to 
be piled. Who will say the beasts of the field have 
no memory! She was quite sure there had been no 
hay in that back gallery since that cow’s early calf- 
hood. Perhaps if this man’s horrible rumor should 
prove true, Mr. Sellers would soon be at home again, 
and the store be restocked, and—she pulled imagi- 
nation up with a jerk: was she really predicting 
pleasant possibilities on the prospect of Lee’s sur- 
render? She blushed hotly at the enormity of her 
own wickedness, and was glad there Wereno more 
visible signs of it than her consciously pink cheeks 
when Mrs. Davidson joined her, looking anxious and 
white and plucking wildly at little, close-clinging 
fragments of dough which ornamented her hands. 

Mrs. Davidson was portly, and she panted as she 
mounted to the gallery, talking as she plucked at the 
dough: “I didn’t even wait to take my pantry 
apron off. You knowsince Amy went to the Yan- 
kees I have every bit of my own light bread to make. 
We would all die of indigestion if I didn’t. Who 
says Lee has surrendered’ Perfectly preposterous, 
you know!” 

‘“ Nobody can find out unless it’s this darky, and 
I believe he’s going to sleep forever.” The new 
word “ freedman ”’ was too clumsy for Mrs. Sellers’s 
untrained tongue. ‘‘ Suppose we wake him now,” 
she added, tentatively. There is strength in num- 
bers. 

Mrs. Davidson approving, a lively and prolonged 
fusillade of * Uncle! oh, uncle! o-h—une-le !” was 
poured into both of the slumberer’s ears simultane- 
ously, without the slightest effect. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Mrs. Randolph Baker arrived at this juncture, 
and, with her usual readiness in expedients, said— 
“ Shake him.” 

She had her knitting in her fair old hands, and 
the shining needles continued clicking, whatever she 
did. If gray yarn and knitting-needles could have 
saved the lost cause, Mrs. Randolph Baker alone 
would have been worth ten thousand men. The 
town statistician essayed to keep account of the 
socks and woolen comforters she made, but gave up 
the onerous task at the end of the first year of the 
war. Mrs. Baker was Judge Baker's wife. She 
used to set the fashions for Baldy’s Point before the 
war, and people had gotten into the habit of look- 
ing up to her as good authority on other subjects 
than dress; that is the reason why, when she said, 
with that soft, sweet drawl of hers, “Shake him,” 
Mrs. Sellers and Mrs. Davidson immediately cast 
about for a clean enough spot on the shoulders of 
the sleeping monster to seize him by. It was an 
undertaking that called for discrimination. Fortu- 


nately, he saved them the trouble by on open- 


ing his eyes to the peril of the situation sitting 
bolt upright. to glare at the rapidly increasg group 
of women about him with an expression of bewilder- 
ment bordering on terror. 

They were all there, in fact, by the time the man 
was well awake. Mrs. McCutchen, who had sent 
three splendid boys to the army in Virginia—who 
had more cause for anxiety than she? She brought 
the baby along with her. And little Miss Mildred 
Miller, whose front hair had turned gray, sinee re- 
storatives had been unprocurable, and contrasted 
violently with the brown braid on the back of her 
head; and the widow Barton, for whom the war 
had already done its very worst; and sweet-voiced, 
bright-eyed Fanny Ray. Ah! she was not patri- 
otic. She thought it all monstrous. The other 
women viewed her with severe disfavor. 

Each one had her own way of questioning the 
man on the bench. He was a stranger; the only 
person in the whole town whose presence could not 
be satisfactorily accounted for. Henee, he must be 
the one who had brought the news of Lee’s sur- 
render. But though they outnumbered him twenty- 
five to one; though they exhorted, implored, defied, 
and badgered him with all the ingenuity known to 
the sex, they could extract nothing from him but the 
stolid declaration that he “ hadn’t come no furder’ 
Watson's place, back on de bayer, en was jus’ sleepin’ 
off de time tell he could git t’ see ef Mrs. Sellers 
didn’ want her spring gyardin’ spade up.” 

After making this statement almost as many 
times as there were women to hear it, he got up 
stolidly and walked away from them. Who then ? 

The heavy dews of the morning had long since 
dried off the grass-grown levee that stretched greenly 
along the front of the town. The sun had mounted 
above the tops of the trees that sheltered the 
Sellers cottage from sight of the store, and still 
the women lingered, restless, nervous, unsatisfied. 
From sheer force of habit their eyes would turn 
toward the levee and their gaze be strained toward 
the distant bend where it turned abruptly to 
accommodate itself to the curve in the river. 
Vicksburg was in that direction, and if anything 
more authentic than this unplaceable rumor was to 
come to them that day, it must come from that 
point. 

It grew hot on the gallery, and Mrs. Sellers’s 
hospitality led the way into the great, dusty, empty 
store. It was uncheerfal in there. The post- 
office box, with its empty pigeon-holes, adorned 
with the written names of so many who had gone 
away never to come back again, stared them in the 
face from one end of the counter, and stirred up 
melancholy lines of reflection. The dusty glass 
show-cases, with nothing inside to show, were such 
sharp reminders of numberless deprivations !—and 
how much bitterer defeat would make it all! 

It was Fanny Ray, whose young eyes had been 
trained to discern objects at long range since her 
lover had gone to the war, who brought them all 
back to the gallery in fresh excitement: There 
was a man coming down the levee! She was sure 
it was a soldier, for he had a soldier's cap on, and 
a canteen was swinging across his shoulders. 

A score of eyes followed the direction of her 
index finger. They mocked at her for presuming 
to see so much at such a distance. One saw only 
a mule, browsing on the short, sweet grass of the 
levee. Another saw the black stump of a tree that 
had deceived her countless times before. Others 
saw—nothing at all. And even while they argued 
it, man and canteen and soldier cap all slowly 
materialized before the eyes of the most skeptical, 
and they held their breath while, with steps that 


were each one taken with pain and difficulty, he | 
came toward them slowly—so slowly that the fierce | 
impatience which was consuming them threatened | 


to break all bounds. 
It was but the wreck of a man who finally stood 


. 
_nest-making and mate-hunting ! 


before them doflfing the wreck of a gray hat to. 


them with pathetic courtesy. 


The feet that had 


brought him toward them at such a laggard’s pace — 


were red and swollen and _ shoeless. 
trousers that flapped in frayed fringes about his 
ankles were scarcely more than unseemly rags. A 


hollowness of his cheeks. His eyes glowed with 
the fires of fever, and their expression was one of 
absolute despair. 

Mrs. Randolph Baker, peering at him keenly 
over the rims of her spectacles as he limped toward 
them, said, in a low voice: “I do believe that’s 
Henry White.” 

It was Fanny Ray who turned upon her in hot 
indignation: “Henry White! I should hate him 
if he came home looking like that. He could not 
look like this thing.” Her eyes flashed ; her voice, 
high pitched in a key of resentment, went further 
than Mrs. Baker’s, found a mark, and inflieted its 
wound. 

The burning spot on the man’s hollow cheeks 
burned more redly. For a second his eyes were 
raised in wistful survey of the fresh young face and 
glowing eyes of the girl who was even then mentally 
contrasting him with the erect young soldier whose 
full, beardless face, simply adorned with a sweeping 
moustache over the upper lip, and whose laughing 
eyes, as preserved in the photograpn before which 
she had even that morning laid her votive offering 
of blue and white violets, belonged to the Henry 
White of her adoration—then were dropped upon 
his swollen, shoeless feet in an attitude of self- 
abasement. 

No greeting ! no waste of polite conventionalities. 
They did not even give him time to reach the 
dusty bench that offered the extreme of luxury to 
his worn-out frame, before, in their cruel haste, they 
hurled the question at him : 

‘*Has Lee surrendered 

Yes.” 

He said it doggedly, sullenly, indifferently if 
you will. He had endured all he could endure. 
He had exhausted all his emotions. No, not all. 
A flush of indignation mounted high into his 
sunken temples as the tortured incredulity of the 
women found heartless expression: “He was 
a deserter.” “He was a traitor.” “He said 
‘yes’ because he wanted it to be true.” “He 
had been skulking in the woods until he did 
not know what the army was doing.” “* It was not 
so.” “ How would he prove it to them ?” 

Then he stood up on the gallery in thetr midst 
and pointed with a long, thin, sunburned finger 
toward the river. His arm and finger trembled, 
either from weakness or emotion, as he held it out- 
stretched. He did not look at them. They were 
women; excited, unhappy, nervous women. It 
was hard, though, not to rail out at them for their 
cruel words. His burning eyes were fastened on a 
black hulk far away, out in the middle of the river. 

“Tf it is true, the gunboat out yonder will fire 
twenty guns at sunset. If it is not true, you will 
know it then, and you will know, too, that you were 
right in calling me ‘deserter’ and * traitor.” Will 
one of you tell me where I[ can get a drink of 
water 

“Come with me,” said Mrs. Sellers, in a voice 
scarcely louder than a whisper, and she passed out 
through the back door of the store, with him limp- 
ing slowly after her. 

It was the signal for a general home-going. 
There was nothing to keep them any longer on the 
front gallery of Sellers’s store. They parted silently. 
Not even yet would they admit it in words. How 
long it would be before sunset! How should they 
fill up the awful hours between? How readjust 
their lives to the new conditions * How substitute 
despair for hope without an outcry against Infinite 
Justice ? 

Fanny Ray wasted no time in such vain specula- 
tions. The war was over—perhaps—and Henry 
would soon be coming home. She would carry the 
wonderful news to others. There were lonely 
women waiting and watching for tidings all around 
and about Baldy’s Point. It took her searcely 
longer to have her fleet little mare saddled, to mount 
it, and start on her errand of enlightenment than it 
took Mrs. Sellers to ensconce the tired man who 


The gray | 


erisis ! 
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How brightly the sun shone, in spite of it all! 
What a riot of sweet sound the birds were making 
there in the woods. twittering and yodling and 
How springy the 
newly clothed sod under her horse’s hoofs! What 
a1 waste of sweet scents from the dogwood trees that 
shed their snowy bloom on the graves of last year's 
leaves! What a heartless trifler Nature must be to 
revel so in brightness and bloom at such a tremen- 
The fish were springing up. out there 


in the blue waters of the lake, that lay miles inland 
beard of many months’ growth hid the extreme | 


from Baldy’s Point in wanton excess of sportive- 
ness. All the sounds and sights and scents of a. 
fresh spring day enveloped her. She saw three 
men fishing. She could hear their careless laughter 
long before she came in sight of them, for the 
button willows and the sassafras bushes grew close 
down to the water's edge. She knew who it was: 
old Colonel Mason, and Jack Mason with his friend. 
The two young men were home on sick furlough. 
She reined in her horse to send a thunderbolt 
hurtling into their midst: 

Lee has surrendered 

To her horror she heard a fervent “Thank 
God !” and saw an old man’s head bared reverently 
in prayer. Then she remembered how stubbornly 
old Colonel Mason had contended for the hopeless- 
ness of their cause, and how much bitter invective 
had been hurled at his reverend white head there- 
for. She, too, had hated him before this, but as 
she sped forward she found the echo to that “ thank 
God” bubbling up from her own heart to her lips. 
The war was over—Henry would come back— 
thank God! 

She was going even then to carry the news to 
Henry's mother. ‘Together they would wateh the 
sun go down that night. Together they would endure 
the suspense of waiting for those fateful guns. She 
was glad when the day showed signs of growing old ; 
glad when the sun sank on a level with the locust 
trees in the front yard of the house where she 
sat side by side with Henry White's mother, their 
hands elasped, their hearts beating tumultuvusly ! 
glad when it sank yet lower, tinging the pure white 
blossom clusters of the locusts with a touch of pale 
gold by way of parting benediction; glad when 
the shadows grew long on the eastern side of the 
rosebushes that were bending beneath their weights ° 
of close-folded buds; glad that the hours of sus- 
pense were almost spent. 

It came at last—the first gun. The touch of 
vold faded from the locust blossoms, leaving them 
pallid and cold. Perhaps it was only the sunset 
gun, after all. It woke the echoes every evening. 
Another. The two women saw each other's faces 
dimly through a mist of tears. ‘The war had been 
no far-away, martial abstraction to them. Their 
hearts were torn with conflicting emotions. Another. 
The cup must be drained. Defeat was_ bitter. 
Again and again, reverberating, remorseless. strik- 
ing heavily on quivering heart-strings, until the 
twentieth gun was fired and—the end had come. 

In the solemn hush that followed upon that last 
report the soft click of an upraised latch was 
audible, and there, limping slowly toward them, 
weary and worn, was—that * thing ”’/ 


DEBARRED. 

KAUTIFUL Earth! Oh, I love thee, I love thee ! 
Thy mountain and forest, thy heaven and sea ; 

Their glories divine to rapture still move me 

To long to be free—oh, I long to be free ! 

O to escape from the sorrows that bind me ! 

A captive set free from disaster’s long reign ; 

To flee like a bird from the fowler, yet find me, 

Not the wings of a bird, but fate’s heavy chain. 


I dream of the fragrance of summer wildwood, 
Where the sun shines hot on the resinous pine ; 

O for an hour, where in long ago childhood 

I loitered for days, and the whole world was mine ! 
Hlow I believed there were joys me awaiting ! 

© pitiful child-faith, unshadowed by fear ! 

We live in a world of our own creating, 

Till, with uplifted eyes, we walk in a snare. 


[ watch, through closed blinds, the summer days going ; 
(Summer days may never again come for me ;) 
Beautiful Earth, all her largess bestowing— 

How I long for a sight of the changing sea ! 

Beautiful mother ! [ love thee, I love thee! 


Child more devoted you never may bear ; 


brought the great news to them in 2 comfortable | 
arm-chair, while she went about getting him a_ 


luncheon ready in remorseful haste. 


But the portion laid on my cold eyes above me 
Will be all you may give me—my only share. \. 
BROOKLYN. 


== 
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Tue Home 


MRS. SELWYN’S FAILURE. 


By Aunt MARION. 


“ © HURE, it’s a mighty hard place to live in on a 

rainy day! Me head’s just disthracted with 
the noise of them cryin’ children, and the misthress, 
with all her church-goin’, just as cross as the rist of 
em |” 

Poor, hard working Bridget! Truly she had had 
a most wearisome day, and it is not strange that at 
last her nerves, albeit not highly strung, should have 
given way, and her impatience found vent in the 
above soliloquy. The children had been promised 
that on this day they should make a long-deferred 
visit to some friends in the country, and had waked 
at a very early hour, filled with the wildest anticipa- 
tions of pleasure. but, alas! the sight of the falling 
rain, dashing these bright hopes to the ground, made 
good once more the old saying that smiles and tears 
lie close together, and it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that the showers within equaled the showers 
without, and that the wails of the disappointed 
children more than rivaled the sound of the wind 
as it whistled and shrieked round the house. To 
make matters worse, their mother, roused from her 
delicious morning nap by the unusual sounds from 
the nursery, and feeling the effect upon her own 
nerves of the dismal day and her own disappoint- 
ment in addition to the irritation consequent upon 
such a sudden recall to the cares of life, rushed into 
the room and administered reproof and punishment, 
which, given at a cooler moment and with a more 
just appreciation of the circumstances, might have 
been useful, but which only aggravated the evil 
they were intended to remedy. ‘The screams 
indeed ceased, but the fretful, peevish faces that 
gathered round the breakfast table were a sad 
comment upon the mother’s mismanagement. And 
in such scenes the day wore on. A few gentle, 
motherly words of sympathy with the grieving 
children in the early morning might have struck 
the keynote for the day; remonstrance wisely 
given might then have taken the place of reproof, 
and the hours so full of discord and wrangling 
might have been filled with the melody of happy 
voices and the harmony of loving tones. 

But to return to the point at which we began our 
story, the moment when Bridget uttered aloud her 
decided opinion upon the events of the day, it so 
happened that Mrs. Selwyn, wanting a dress from 
the closet between her own room and the nursery, 
was standing where every word that Bridget said 
fell upon her astonished ear. The angry blood 
rushed into her face, and for one moment she stood 
with her hand raised to push open the unlatched 
door, that she might at once confront her accuser. 
But as she stood she felt she was too angry to 
trust herself to speak, and, turning quickly but 
quietly, she walked back into her own room. 

It was well she did so, for in the effort to subdue 
all outward expression of her anger, that Bridget 
might not know she had been overheard, its violence 
subsided, and even before she reached her room 
other and better though scarcely pleasanter feelings 
began to take their places in the whirl with which 
her mind was filled. And as she closed her door, 
and took her place in her favorite chair, it scarcely 
needed the sight of the illuminated text, “ Let your 
light shine before men, that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father which is in heaven,” 
to deepen the intense self-reproach with which she 
thought of Bridget’s words, “cross, with all her 
church-going.”” Could it be that in her daily life 
she was so dishonoring the Master she professed to 
serve 

Rapidly she ran over the events of the day. 
Yes! it was true! She had been undeniably 
cross, and cross to her own children! But how had 
this happened’ Was she always cross? She who 
had prided herself upon being actually a model 
mother! Her children were well dressed, trained 
by rules, and generally better in behavior than those 
of most of her friends. These reflections had 
furnished sufficient grounds for self-satisfaction for 
many months, even years; but now conscience was 
thoroughly awake, and as memory went back to the 
hour when her first-born son was laid in her arms, 
and she recalled all the bright hopes and earnest 
resolutions to be to her child all that a mother can 
be—its loving friend, sympathizing counselor, and 
constant companion—the contrast between these 
aspirations and the reality filled her eyes with 
blinding tears of self-condemnation. 
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But while Mrs. Selwyn is spending in earnest self- 
examination one of the saddest hours of her life, 
let us look more rapidly than she can just now at 
the causes which have led to these sad results. Her 
case is not an unusual one. She had married when 
quite young, and when the first child eame, both 
she and Mr. Selwyn had what their friends termed 
“romantic ideas” with regard to the responsibilities 
resting upon them. And foralong time, by earnest 
prayer and constant watchfulness, these responsibil- 
ities were fully met. But with the added cares of 
an increasing family and the constant demands upon 
her strength of a city life, the mother’s health had 
given way, and with failing health her nerves had 
become sensitive and her temper irritable, until, by 
degrees, although the habit of prayer was continued, 
the watchfulness so closely linked with it in the 
divine command was given up, and the word nerv- 
ousness being substituted for charity, conscience 
was lulled to sleep with the assurance that * nervous- 
ness shall cover a multitude of sins.” Then, as a 
natural result, the children, once an unfailing source 
of pleasure, became troublesome subjects, of whom 
she wished to see as little as possible—not that she 
ever acknowledged even to herself that this was so. 
but, alas! her actions proved it. Their noise wearied 
her, so they must be sent to the nursery; or, if they 
remained with her, they had grown so bad that it 
was necessary for her to reprove them in that quick. 
sharp tone which, while it may perhaps insure a 
prompt obedience, hardens some natures, rouses in 
some an angry feeling of defiance, and renders others 
sullen and fretful. And so, while their father still 
retained his influence, and in his presence the 
children were bright and happy, their mother ruled 
them rather by fear than love. 

But perhaps some reader will ask, If this was the 
case, and if these influences had been at work for 
years, how, then, did Bridget’s words find their way 
so rapidly to Mrs. Selwyn’s conscience?’ Simply 
for the reason that, with all her failings, Mrs. 
Selwyn was truly one of God’s children, and over 
all such our heavenly Father ever watches, and 
oftentimes, when they are straying far away, brings 
them back to himself, even by means as simple as 
the words of an ignorant servant girl. 

And now, in the silence of her own room and 
alone with her Maker. she not only saw how she 
had been dishonoring God before men, and failing 
in her duty to her children, but she also felt that 
earnest desire to do better which is always the re- 
sult of true penitence. And, remembering the 
words of the Apostle, “ We have not an High Priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities,” she, too, dared to go “ boldly unto the 
throne of grace,” and, finding there the help she so 
much needed, rose from her knees, resolved to do at 
once what she felt was right. 

It was not easy, but, relying upon that strength 
which is made perfect in our weakness, she con- 
quered herself, and, walking into the nursery, said, 
in a bright and cheery tone, to the weary nurse: 
“ Bridget, you have had rather a hard day, and as 
there is an hour left before dinner-time, you may 
go downstairs and rest while I stay with the chil- 
dren.” Too much surprised to make any other 
reply to this novel proposition than a most grateful 
“Thank you kindly, ma’am,” Bridget hurried from 
the room, and Mrs. Selwyn turned to her unaccus- 
tomed task of amusing and playing with her chil- 
dren. It was hard work at first ; the children were 
evidently rather afraid of her, and it gave her a 
sharp pang to note the quick, timid look into her 
face which invariably followed any sudden outbreak 
of noise, or the accidental overthrow of a toy. But 
by degrees her effort brought its own reward, she 
became interested and even amused by those she 
was trying to entertain, and when Bridget returned, 
at the end of the hour, she wondered to find it so 
soon over. 

Nor did Mrs. Selwyn’s reformation end with this 
one day. From thistime she made it a rule to 
spend part of every day alone with her children, 
earefully watching the peculiar disposition of each, 
that she might learn how best to govern them, and 
slowly but surely winning for herself the love and 
confidence of all. And who shall say that she was 
not more than repaid for all the self-denial and 
effort that this cost her, when, as her children grew 
to manhood and womanhood, she found all her early 
dreams fully realized, and knew that she was to 
them companion, counselor, and friend ? 

Are there not among the mothers whose eyes 
may fall upon these lines some who have failed as 


| Mfs. Selwyn failed. and will they not also try to 


remedy, before it is too late, the error which may 
work so much evil both for time and for eternity ? 


JASPER AND THE CHILDREN. 


By MARGARET MILLER. 


| WAS sitting by the front window the other after- 
noon, when I heard the sound of many voices, 
and, looking out, I saw all of the Everett children 
going to drive behind Jasper, the family horse. 
There are five of the Everetts, and the oldest is 
only twelve, and no doubt a stranger seeing the 
merry crew would say, “I wonder how their 
mother dares let such little people go to drive 
alone!” Their mother never worried about them 
but once, and that was one snowy evening last 
winter, when darkness came on and they had not 
returned from a visit in a distant part of the town. 
She sent papa after them, and as he was plodding 
along in the driving snow, thinking how frightened 
they must be, he came upon such a pretty sight! 
The little sleigh, packed full to overflowing, all 
snuggling together under one umbrella, the lantern 
shining on their merry faces as they twittered away 
like so many little birds, perfectly unmindful of the 
storm, while Jassie took his own time and found 
the road home like the most experienced pilot. 

Jamie is the only boy in the Everett family, and 
a manly little fellow, too, as you will think when I 
tell you what happened to him and his little sister 
Edith. 

Jasper had always been the children’s horse. 
Papa bought him when Jamie was only five years 
old and Edith just turned three. A few days after 
Jasper came there was a great cry in the house that 
Jamie and Edith were missing. Anna and Maud, 
the two older girls, were at school, and while 
mamma was putting the baby to sleep they had 
disappeared. No, they were not playing house in 
the roots of the big elm tree, nor watching the 
chickens in the coop, nor playing in the sandbank 
behind the house, nor eating green currants in the 
garden. 

Mamma looked for them in the big hay barn, 
and just as she was about in despair she heard a 
little sound in the horse stables. Going quietly 
around, she peeped over the manger, and there 
were the truants, very happy indeed. Little Edith 
was swinging on Jasper’s tail, while Jim, standing 
by, was saying, impatiently, “ Hurry up, Edie ; it’s 
my turn now.” Good old Jasper looked patiently 
at mamma, as if to say, “ Don’t disturb them ; 
they’re having a good time.”’ 

I am afraid, though, that mamma did put an end 
to their fun, and told them she would rather they 
did not do so again. 

But it was not a year before Jim learned to drive 
Jasper “all by himself,” and it was a proud day 
when he and Edith were allowed to drive to the 
post-office alone. Very small indeed did seven-year- 
old Jim look as he held the reins, little sister beside 
him sitting up very stiff, her little feet sticking out 
straight in front of her, and holding the front edge 
of the seat with both hands. Jasper always carried 
them in safety, and the only time he gave them a 
fright he was not really to blame for it, as you will 
see when I tell you how it happened. 

It was the September that Jim was eight that 
Aunt Ellen (who lived a mile away) sent word that 
they might have some of her Congress apples if 
they would come and get them. So papa, being 
very busy, told Jim that he and Edith might go for 
the apples with Jasper and the old wagon, if Char- 
lie Pomeroy, a big boy of twelve who lived next 
door, would go with them. 

*T guess I could get ’em just as well thout Char- 
lie,” said Jim, who loved to show what a man he was. 

“Never mind, my son, do as I say,” said papa; 
so that settled it, and off he went to ask Charlie, who 
felt grand enough, anyway, because he happened to 
be four years older than our hero, and was still 
grander because he was put in charge of the expe- 
dition. 

The body of the wagon was just a rude platform 
of boards, with a board up in front and no sides, 
and jounced terribly ; but they did not mind that, 
for the more their teeth rattled together the more 
fun they thought it was, and the more they laughed. 

Jamie drove, but he let Charlie hold the whip, 
and hardly were they out of sight of the house when 
he gave old Jasper a cut with it which made him 
start. The start made the board in front fall down 
so that it hit Jasper’s heels, and he began to run. 

* Oh, he’s running away! he’s running away!” 
cried Charlie. “Jump off, or you'll be killed!” 

“T won't do it,” said Jim, bracing himself. “* Help 
me hold him in, can’t you?” 

But Charlie jumped off, and fell face down in 
the dust, but sprang up, shouting, “He's running 


away: Stop him! stop him!” 
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Meanwhile Jasper was running faster and faster. 
and the board was thumping on his heels harder 
and harder, and Edith was beside Jamie holding on 
to the reins for all she was worth. 

“Get down quick, Edith,” shouted Jamie, “and 
see if you can’t get the board up.” 

So Edith got down on her hands and knees and 
crawled along and hung over the edge (I don’t see 
how she did it), and pulled and worked, and man- 
aged to get that big board up, though it was all she 
could lift, and just then Jamie pulled on one rein 
with all his might and turned Jasper up to Aunt 
Ellen’s gate, where he stopped, dripping and pant- 
ing. 

Aunt Ellen, opening the door, saw two pairs of 
black eyes nearly dancing out of their heads with 
excitement. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, children’ What have 
you been doing ?” 

“Oh! nothing,” exclaimed both children in a 
breath, ‘only the board kept hitting Jassie’s heels, 
and I should think Charlie Pomeroy ought to be 
‘shamed to jump off, when he’s such a big boy, and 
might have helped us hold him in.” 

“Well, I never!” said auntie. “ You're brave 
children. Why didn’t you jump off, too, Edith ?” 

“I ain’t brave, auntie. I was just as ‘fraid as I 
could be, but I had to help Jim. He couldn't get 
that board up, and it was just hurting Jassie all 
the time.” 

* I don’t care,” said Jamie, * I’m just glad I ain’t 
Charlie Pomeroy, I'd feel somean. But you won't 
tell pop, now will you? ‘Cause p’r’aps he won't let 
us go again. If you'll get us the apples now I guess 
we'll be going home. Papa told us to come right 
back.” 

Papa did hear of it, though, for the children told 
it all before they had eaten dinner. 

“James,” said his father that afternoon, “ you 
shall drive Jassie as often as you like, and you 
needn’t ask Charlie Pomeroy next time.” 


VOCAL CULTURE—THE NEWEST 
METHOD. 


By Marre MERRICK. 


i the public schools of most cities vocal music 
has been taught by professional teachers for 
many years. In the country, however, no provision 
has ever been made for instruction in this important 
branch of education; although teachers have usually 
been free to devote some time to its rudiments and 
to singing if they chose to do so. 

In asserting that vocal music is an important 
branch of education, we have not spoken unadvisedly. 
The benefit, mental, moral, and physical, to be de- 
rived from it is great. The fine physique of the 
German and. his freedom from consumption can be 
attributed largely to the exercise of his lungs in sing- 
ing. He sings almost from his cradle, thereby lay- 
ing up stores of vitality as a safeguard against 
disease, or, if necessary, as a powerful means of 
throwing it off; for, be it known, a man’s breathing 
capacity is the measure of his vital power. The 
majority of people permit their lungs to grow weak 
from want of exercise. These organs are, likewise, 
the important medium through which that life-giving 
elixir, oxygen, which purifies and renovates the sys- 
tem, enters; but if the lungs are not exercised to 
their fullest capacity, oxygen cannot find full, free 
entrance, the blood is not cleansed, the system is not 
repaired, and disease mustensue. Singing conduces 
to deep breathing, and deep breathing conduces to 
good singing. If practiced, as they should be, in 
connection with each other, increase of vitality must 
inevitably follow. ‘The mental and moral improve- 
ment arising from a wise use of music is simply a 
result of the working of that law of reactionary 
effect which enters into and controls every form of 
life. In accordance with this law, the mental, 
moral, and physical natures in man are closely con- 
nected, and act and react powerfully upon one 
another. Hence, that which improves the physical 
and cultivates the wzsthetic faculties of the mind 
tends to produce a favorable effect upon the moral 
nature. What follows? Higher standards and 
aims, resulting in purer, nobler lives. While these 
theories may seem * far-fetched” to some, the close 
observer and thoughtful student of human nature 
knows that they are true. Serious, deep views upon 
any subject appear unreasonable to the majority of 
people, because the latter are incapable of going very 
far to evolve, or, in other words, to fetch them. If 
‘*music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,”’ 
nowhere is it more needed than in the schoolroom. 
The animal undoubtedly predominates in children, 


especially boys, until they reach a certain age, and, | 


unfortunately, continues to predominate in many 
after that age is passed, says a well-known writer. 
Be this as it may, the most of children are unde- 
niably barbarians ; and the wise teacher knows that 
the ones brought under refining influences are the 
most amenable to discipline. Let us, then, with 
other improvements, have an intelligent and system- 
atic course of vocal culture in all schools. 

The latest method of teaching vocal musie differs 
materially from any that has ever ben used. It 
proves that the kindergarten system can be applied 
to music as well as to other studies. May Froebel 
be forever blessed as the originator of the most 
beneticent system of teaching that has yet been dis- 
covered ; the influence of which is constantly widen- 
ing, and will continue to do so, until methods of 
imparting knowledge us nearly perfeet as possible 
shall be attained. 

The new vocal method presents musical sounds as 
objects to the ear, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, rather than as meaningless characters to 
the eye, which is what they must be until sounds 
represented by them are thoroughly familiar to the 
sense of hearing. In order to render them thus 
familiar, the imitative faculty is first appealed to 
with beginners. By means of this they are made 
thoroughly acquainted with the scales, considered 
singly and in their relations to each other. 
During th's period, and also through the imita- 
tive faculty, proper management and control of 
the voice, phrasing, distinct articulation, and correct 
pronunciation are taught; and the pupil is enabled 
to render in a pleasing manner tuneful exercises 
and simple songs. ‘Thus the musical nature is 
aroused and tone-perception is cultivated before 
any written representation of sounds is used; and 
while the voice and ear are thus trained, much en- 
joyment and recreation are furnished the pupils. 
Later, when the ear has become familiar with the 
different musical sounds, notes, which are their 
written representation, are presented to the eye by 
means of charts. ‘Thus the pupil gains a correet 
perception of tune. Afterward, rhythm, or time, is 
taken up as a distinct consideration, and is taught 
upon the same principle. After the various dura- 
tions of sound used in rendering music have been 
presented to the sense of hearing and as mental 
objects, and have become thoroughly familiar to the 
ear, a knowledge of time as represented by written 
characters can be acquired by the pupil with com- 
parative ease. The length of tones is taught by the 
French Langue des Durées, ov Language of Time, 
invented by M. Aimé Paris in 1829, as an addi- 
tion to the Galin-Puris-Chevé, or French Sol-Fa 
system. If rigid movement is desired. a conven- 
ient and inexpensive form of the metronome, pre- 
pared for teachers’ use, is referred to. This can be 
easily adjusted, and serves as a guide to the class. 

Much space would be required to describe in de- 
tail the objective method of teaching vocal music 
and do it full justice. We have recently seen an 
admirable exposition of it ina Normal Musie Course 
consisting of five Readers, the first two of which are 
illustrated and are accompanied by charts explan- 
atory of the contents of the Readers, and a Teachers’ 
Manual. The second part of the first Reader contains 
simple rote-songs for very little ones, to be learned by 
imitation. ‘The second Reader is for intermediate 
and grammar schools, and contains exercises anid 
songs for soprano, duets for two sopranos, trios for 
two sopranos and alto, and trios for soprano, alto, 
and bass. The first series of charts introduces the 
real work in sight-reading, and should be thoroughly 
studied before the Readers are used. In these the 
simple problems of tune and time which are found 
in the first half of the first Reader and interspersed 
with songs in the second are clearly illustrated. 
The third Reader continues the exercises and con- 
tains compositions for mixed voices, being intended 
for use in schools where some of the voices have 
changed from soprano or alto to tenor or bass. 
The fourth and fifth Readers continue the studies 
and part songs for mixed voices in all instead of a 
limited number of keys, as in the preceding num- 
bers. They also introduce the greater difficulties 
in harmony, rhythm, and modulations. The Teach- 
ers’ Manuals contain directions for using the Readers 
and charts, so minute and explicit that any teacher 
of ordinary capacity can easily comprehend and 
apply them. The chief requisites a teacher should 
possess in order to be able to use this course are 
correct conceptions of tune and time, and ability to 
render the songs with taste and feeling, so that only 
a moderate amount of musical knowledge is neces- 
sary. A conception of the true educational prin- 
ciple and a conscientious desire to make use of it is 


far more essential than extensive musical acquire- 
ments. This, indeed, is indispensable. 

If the directions contained in the Manuals are 
faithfully followed, the objections that have ex- 


isted in connection with chorus singing as it has 
ordinarily been practiced are entirely removed. 


The teacher is cautioned not to allow the pupils to 
force their voices, as children are so prone to do if 
not restrained. Neither are they to be permitted 
to engage in any other exercise, as marching or ¢al- 
isthenies, while singing. 

The objective method unfolds from the beginning 
a conception of the relative pitch and length of 
sounds. Then the pupils are gradually and _pleas- 
antly advanced, through the development and con- 
trol of their musical faculties, antil capable of sing- 
ing any music correctly at sight. 

The music of the Normal Course is of a superior 
order, and great pains have been taken in the selee- 
tion of words and in adapting them to the music 
and to the comprehension of the younger pupils. 
The sentiment of the poems used is invariably re- 
fining and elevating. ‘The practice in distinet artie- 
ulation and correct pronunciation insisted upon in 
the Manuals must prove equally beneficial to the 
reading and speaking of the pupils. 

Thus, by bringing the mind into contaet with 
material facts or objects, and keeping the children 
constantly doing, the study of music, so dry and un- 
interesting when taught more by theory than by 
practice, becomes both pleasant and profitable. 


CUCUMBER PICKLES.' 
By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


OUR cold brine, sufficiently strong to float an 
egg, over small green cucumbers, and allow 
them to remain five or six days. Then wipe them 
dry, and put into stone jars, adding one white 
onion, one green pepper, and a piece of horseradish 
root the size of a walnut, to every three quarts of 
cucumbers. Then use the best cider vinegar, allow- 
one quart to every three quarts of cucumbers. To 
every gallon of vinegar add one teaspoonful each 
of whole cloves, allspice, peppercorns, mace, celery 
seed, and two spoonfuls of English mustard seed. 
Boil for one minute, stir well, and pour over 
cucumbers, having added one ounce of alum to each 
six quarts of vinegar, to make the cucumbers erisp. 
If there is not enough vinegar to well cover the 
pickles, use clear vinegar, boiling hot, to fill up the 
jars. Both cueumbers and jars should be well 
covered. 


Our YOuNG FOLKS. 


JONATHAN GREY'S SECOND COMPOSI- 
TION. 


By CuMmMINGs. 


Y first composition was about the pleasures of 
memory. I got the subject out of a red book 
in the parlor that belongs to Aunt Eunice. She has 
a bald spot, and I once heard papa call her “a 
single woman.” I have no unele to go with her. 
Mr. Yates, our teacher, said, considering the time I 
can remember, my composition was not bad, but 
that the next time I had better take a subject I 
know something about. Now, the subject I know 
most about just at this time is, how I lost my hair. 
Aunt Eunice says hers dropped out; but mine did 
not. 

If I had minded Grandfather Grey, I should 
have to write about something else. He says the 
truth should not be spoken at alltimes. He means 
that you can keep still when telling the truth will 
hurt people’s feelings and being silent will do no 
harm. He told me this after I said to Mrs. Oldham 
that her false front was dark green, and on one- 
sided. He told me the same thing after he received 
a letter from Grandfather Wrigglesworth last fall. 
Mamma’s father lives down in Conn. and does 
not know what big things grow out west; and 
when I wrote him that my Gran lfather Grey took 
a raddish to the fair that was two feet long and 
eight inches through, and that he had other raddishes 
just as big, he thought [ was lying. That is what 
he thought, though he wrote to Grandfather Grey 
he feared I was untrustworthy when it came to 
figures. As if I would lie for a raddish, or anything ! 

I think Grandfather Grey was mistaken the last 
time; but he thinks old gentlemen are always right, 
and [ have not told him my opinion. He would ask 
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me how I lost my hair, and tell me, as he has 
already many times, that a boy who cannot keep 
lis tongue still deserves to be bald. To begin at 
the beginning, I went to the fair with mother and 
father and Tilda and Mr. Swann, who is studying 
for the ministry, and is so fond of pickels and 
tarts Tilda and I do not get our usual allowance 
when he is at our house, which is often. I 
think he comes to see Sophia Briggs, Tommy’s big 
sister. They live next door; and I heard him tell 
mamma that Sophia is an angel. I don’t think she 
is. She called me and ‘Tommy two cubs last week, 
and the week before that she said we ought to be 
caged up. 

We went to the fair the day a lady went up in a 
baloon. Everybody goes that day who can. I 
suppose each one thinks. if the lady does not come 
down he would like to see her go up the last time, 
and it would be interesting. A man could shin 
down a tree if his baloon caught in one, or swim 
out of a lake if he dropped into one; but a lady would 
be in an awful fix. I often tell Tilda girls ain’t 
anywhere near as smart as boys. When we had 
hitched the horse, mamma went into the fancy-work 
hall. Tilda and I do not like to go in there, because 
it is a good deal like walking under a clothes-horse ; 
so we begged off, and went to see the pigs and 
chickens. 

Grandma Grey had given me ten cents, and 
grandfather had given Tilda ten. That’s the way 
they always give us money. Grandma dotes on 
me, and grandfather dotes on Tilda. Well, we 
come along to a row of men and boys who were 
shooting at some things that looked like big Jacks 
out of boxes, only they were not in boxes, but set 
on pins, and fell over if any one hit them on the 
head or stomach. 

* You shoot, Jonathan,” said Tilda, slipping her 
dime into my hand. It was a nickle to shoot. I 
missed the first time, but the next time I took one 
frizzle head right in the eye, and over he went. I 
made up my mind then to spend all my dime in 
ice-cream or taffy for Tilda. So, after we had seen 
the pigs and the bantams, and that raddish Grand- 
father Wrigglesworth thought I told a whopper 
about, we went to the place where the accident hayp- 
pened that made me bald. 

A good many folks come to the fair the first day 
in a canvas-covered wagon, and bring an old cook- 
ing-stove, and a fry-pan, and a coffee-pot, and stay 
the week. Some of them sell things—coffee and 
pork, and some have Tacky wax,’ the taffy Tilda 
likes so. 

We had looked for taffy quite a spell, when I 
saw an old gentleman setting out some coffee-cups 
on a barrel head. Near by was a stove standing on 
three legs, and on it was a big coffee boiler. A 
sort of tent was set up under a tree near by, and on 
the tree was hung a sign. It said: “ Hot Meels.” 

A tall, skinny woman, in a bright pink calico gown, 
sat by the tent. I never saw so long a neck except 
oa the camelopard at the circus, and it looked like 
a piece of rope with skin over it. Six rows of big 
glass beads went round that neck, and hung down 
to the woman’s waist. Her hair was screwed up at 
the back of her head like a handle to her skull. 
I don’t thinlke Tilda and I were so much to blame 
for staring at her. 

“Well,” said she, taking the gum out of her 
mouth, * what be you’ns a-gapin’ at 7” 

‘Phat was the time I ought to have stepped along, 
but, instead, I said, At your awful long neck; and 
say, don’t you know ‘meals’ isn’t spelled with two 
e's?” 

That woman had me by the hair in less time than 
I can tell it (my hair, when I have any, curls), and, 
grabbing the coffee boiler, she banged me over 
the head and back awful. Somehow I kept my 
face away from her; but I was pretty well blistered, 
though I kicked lively. Ido not remember much 
that come next. I was pretty sick, and Willy 
Bates’ father was here to see me three or four times 


a day, and Mr. Swan took care of me—so good I | 


think Sophia Briggs ain’t nowhere beside him. 

The worst of it all is that woman was old Mr. 
Flanagan’s daughter, who brings us apples. She 
had been some crazy for years and years, but she 
kept house for the old gentleman, and was a comfort 
to him, and everybody but me knew she was crazy, 
and was kind to her, and she had never been wild 
before. Folks made Mr. Flandrum put her in the 
asylum after that, and the other crazy folks made 
her wilder, so she died in about four weeks. Mr. 
Flandrum is all broke up now. He says he has 
nothing to live for. Grandfather Grey says he 


' Tacky wax is Hoosier and Kentucky localism for maple 
sugar, 


hopes it will be a lesson to me. I think it will. I 
shall not tell anybody how to spell till I am asked ; 
and if any one with a neck a yard long comes to 
our house, I shall not look at it, or speak of it. 
Keeping your tongue still is not hard after you learn 
the habit, and it keeps you out of lots of serapes. 

P. S.—My hair is sprouting. Aunt Eunice is as 
bald as ever. 

P. S.—Spelling is hard. Please excuse mistakes. 

P. $.—I lost my ten cents. 

P. S.—Mr. Yates said this is a good composition ; 
that is the reason I send it to you. 


VERY MARVELOUS. 
by 


“ CUCH wondrous sight was never seen 
Great Hodge, the jester, cries, 

“ And I can bring the thing I mean 
Before your very eyes. 

Last week I saw it in the lake, 
A fish it seemed to be ; 

To-day the thing—my head I'll stake— 
Had legs like you and me.” 


Marky E. 


We shook with laughter. “ Hodge,” we cried, 
* You tell a foolish tale.” 

“Come see it, then,” our friend replied, 
“ Before you jeer and rail.” 

Through dust and heat he led us where 
A frog sat on a log. 

“ Last week,” cried Hodge, “ that creature there 
Was just—a pollywog.” —[ Wide Awake. 


PERLEY HEATH. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 
LI. 


~ \V/OU hold your tongue and you'll be as safe as 

in your own room,” said the man with the 
lantern, coming up to them. He also had a black 
cloth, with two eye-holes, over his face. By the dim 
light Perley’s terror-stricken gaze tried in vain to 
pierce the dark caverns out of which his wicked 
spirit was looking at her, and she could have 
shrieked in very horror at the thought of this evil 
so near that she felt its hot breath over her cheek. 
But she stifled the cry that rose to her lips, remem- 
bering what her mother had always told Ray and her- 
self: * In any danger, do not cry ; spend the time in 
thinking what you can best do to get out of it.” And 
the ery got no further than a faint little moan, while 
she clenched her hands tightly together to prevent 
another. 

* Make a noise like that again, and we'll put you 
where you won't trouble us,” said the man with the 
lantern, roughly, and she was certain that she heard 
a faint click. 

* Keep still!’ cried the man holding her arm ; 
“leave me to manage this part. You take care of 
the old woman.” 

Perley started at the sound of his voice, which his 
excitement made him forget to change, and, lean- 
ing forward, scanned with strained vision the eyes 
of this last man, while a shiver ran over her, and 
involuntarily she exclaimed—* Why”— 

“You see what your meddling has done!” cried 
this man angrily to the other. “ It’s all up with me 
now ; the girl knows me.” 

“Knock her on the head, then,” said the other, 
coolly, * and be done with it. We ought to be a 
mile away by this time.” 

It was Jim Babbitt—Miss Pamela’s graceless 
brother, he who had gambled away his part of the 
family inheritance, he who had gone by the name 
of village ne’er-do-weel so long that he quite enjoyed 
the distinction, and very much resented Parson 
Blossom’s reproofs,which were bestowed, just so many 
a year, regularly upon him. He was a hanger-on 
at the old home, where his sister prayed over him, 
and alternately petted and scolded him, according 
as her patience allowed. 

Jim would not come into the Kingdom, in spite 
of all her efforts, preferring the larger range out- 
side, where many \,inked at his doings, finding him 
a capital fellow at stories, and a good companion in 
a fishing bout or in the grocery store gatherings. 

Here he was at last—a housebreaker, a thief, and 
perhaps would end in being a murderer. In her 
extreme terror, Perley had time for the shock that 
this gave her. 

* Oh, Jim !” she cried, impulsively, holding him 
steadily with her pure eyes. He broke out, turning 


from her, “ We are going to have the old woman’s 
money, that you may depend upon. This fellow 
tracked her from town, and knows how to do the 
job. Now I'll tie you safe here,” rapidly pulling 
from his pocket a long rope, “ just to be sure you 
don’t give us the slip, that’s all. We won’t hurt 
you any, and then we'll get the cash quietly. Hold 
still; it’s safer for you,” he whispered. 

For one drea:!ful moment Perley seemed bereft 
of human and divine help. “If I scream,” ran 
through the girl’s agonized brain, “I shall be 
killed.” Life—oh, how sweet it looked to her, as 
she held its possibilities in her young hand! But 
what would it be, gained at the expense of another’s ? 
“ He that saveth his own life shall lose it.” The 
divine message has gained her soul now. She 
would save Aunt Crayford ( 

Perley stood erect, with flashing eyes and white, 
luminous face. “Jim,” she said clearly, “you 
are both doing a wicked thing. You may kill me, 
but you shall never kill Aunt Crayford ;” and she 
sent ringing through the old house a shrill ery of 
agony, piercing and strong. A sudden spring for- 
ward by the man who had held the lantern—Jim’s 
arm thrown up instantly between them—a push— 
Perley could feel herself falling, and she knew no 
more until Ray’s face was close to hers and the 
little mother was saying, “Get more cold water ; 
she is coming to.” ; 

** Where—where is Aunt Crayford ?” asked Per- 
ley, blindly, and trying to lift her head. 

* Don’t, child,” cautioned the little mother, sooth- 
ing her with soft palms. ‘Then Perley felt tears 
dropping on her poor cheek, and, looking up, saw 
the face she loved best in all the world, and her head 
sank back in her mother’s lap again. 

“Oh, Mamsie, are you all safe?” she cried, lov- 
ingly. ‘“ Where is Aunt Crayford ?” 

“ Here, dear,” said her mother ; “ right here in the 
woodshed ; we are all here. There, there, child, 
don’t try tothink. Ray, bring the cold water.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know where I should be if not 
here,” pronounced Madam Crayford’s voice. The 
old lady was in a large flowered bedgown, and, by 
the light of her candle, her night-cap, immaculate 
in its lace frills, looked imposing as ever, while 
she bore as composed a demeanor as if summoned 
to a family gathering of the pleasantest nature ; but 
Perley shivered as she saw her, and turned her face 
away. 

“T am so glad you are safe,” she said. 
Mamsie !”’ 

And, like a little child, now that the strain was 
over, she buried her face in the comforting lap and 
sobbed as hard as she could. 

“It’s a most dreadful shock,” cried one neighbor 
who had heard the noise and came running in. And 
the women folks of the Patterson family, who lived 
on the other side, sympathetically ah-ed and oh-ed and 
plied her with questions till the little mother inter- 
fered. 

“ This is Cherryfield !” exclaimed Madam Cray- 
ford, setting down her candle on the bench. 
“ Remarkably nice place, indeed!” 

‘* Nothing ever happened like it before,” cried 
Ray, indignantly. And the neighbors chimed in, 
excitedly, “You must have brought them from 
town.” 

“You say truly, I believe,” rejoined the old 
lady, regarding them coolly; and, suddenly finding 
herself tired, she spread a newspaper, lying near, 
on the bench, and, arranging the back breadth of 
her bedgown so as not to muss it, she sat down 
carefully and drew a long breath. _ “I saw an evil- 
looking man on the cars; he kept observing me, 
and when I got out he was there on the platform 
and offered to help me. The other one probably 
came with him, but kept concealed.” 

Perley shivered. No one knew more than half 
the truth; it was possible to shield Jim and save 
dear Miss Pamela’s family name from disgrace. 
It could do no good to tell. They should never 
hear it from her lips, and she gathered up herself 
to bear the pain, and let them help her to her feet 
and into the mother’s bedroom, while the exclama- 
tions went around, ** Father’ll catch ’em’’—this from 
Tilly Patterson—and “Strangers can’t get away 
from my boys; they know every hiding-place for 
miles around’’—this from Mrs. Buttricks, the 
neighbor on the other side ; while Ray begged pite- 
ously, now that Perley was not killed, to be allowed 
to join the party of neighbors, lusty and willing. 
who, in answer to that fearful ery, had sprung to 
the help of the little brown house, and were now 
giving chase to avenge its wrongs. 
ua You can help me more, my boy, by staying here 
and soothing Perley,” said the little mother ; and 
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the boy, looking into the pale face on the pillow, 
choked back the “I must, mother,” and began to 
bathe the cold forehead as gently as a woman. 

“T shall return in the earliest morning train,” 
announced Aunt Crayford, crowding up through 
the group and pausing, candle in hand, in the door- 
way. “Of course you wouldn’t expect me to re- 
main longer after such an occurrence. Well, good- 
night, Perley.” 

“ Good-night, aunt,” said Perley, feebly. It 
was so much easier to be a heroine in the excite- 
ment of danger, and to risk one’s life for another, 
than to come down to the commonplaceness of 
suffering, while that other went her way indifferent 
to the sacrifice. Perley hated herself for the revul- 
sion of feeling she now felt toward her aunt. 

“Now I see the good of burglars,” eried Ray, 
joyfully, after Madam Crayford’s footsteps pro- 
claimed her well within the sanctity of her own 
apartment. They could hear her dragging chairs 
across the room and barricading the door. “* If 
Perley gets over the fright soon, it’s worth it, for 
aunt won't put her head in this place again.” 

“Hush, Ray,” said the little mother, reprov- 
ingly. ‘The neighbors laughed. ‘Good for you, 
boy! I should rather be half killed than to see her 
round. Well now, Mis’ Heath, you go te bed anc 
rest easy. We'll watch out in the kitchen; besides, 
tisn’t likely you'll be attackted again to-night: 
lightning never strikes twice in the same spot.” 

The next morning all Cherryfield was astir early. 
For once in its history there had been a real attempt 
ata burglary in their quiet village, and such a wind- 
fall of fresh and startling news was not to be made 
light of. ‘The grocery store, as was its right, was 
the chief rendezvous, though all meeting-places of 
lesser note had their share of patronage. All sorts 
of accounts and rumors were rife, and the air was 
thick and heavy with—*I heard so-and-so,” and 
saw so-and-so, who got it from so-and-so,” etc., 
etc., till nimble tongues, zealous in collecting the 
facts, got the old lady killed, and would have buried 
her from sight and grassed her over had not the 
next relay of tongues proved her to be as well and 
tough as ever, and safe on her way to the city of 
Clydeport. 

Parson Blossom was much interviewed, as the one 
who might advise the next steps to take to bring the 
robbers to their well-merited justice ; and the ser- 
mon was willingly laid aside for that day, to give 
ear to those who came for counsel. Who should 
expect to look after the welfare of his flock if he 
neglected it‘ 

The indignation of the good man knew no 
bounds over the harm that had befallen this lamb, 
over whom he had so carefully watched. And as 
a gentle stream meandering through peaceful mead- 
ows is suddenly turned by the spring rains into 
a swollen, turbid, dangerous current, menacing both 
man and beast, so the righteous wrath of the par- 
son was something to be feared. 

After stirring every one who had the least official 
influence in the matter up to his duty, Mr. Blos- 
som turned his chaise in the direction of Dr. 
Peavey’s, the medieal man of the village, whose 
house he soon reached. 

* Doctor!” said the parson, leaning forward in 
his chaise, and bringing his spectacles to bear on 
the little, tired countenance peering up at him. 
“TI won't get out, no, thank you; I’m not ailing 
to-day, only in my mind. I came to ask you about 
Perley Heath. Monstrous affair :” he exploded, his 
feelings getting the better of him at onee—* to 
attack a quiet little house holding the most estima- 
ble people, and to knock down a girl like that 
blessed child. Such a promising mind, too. Mon- 
strous 

«The robbers were after the old lady’s money, ” 
said the little medical man. ‘I suppose they did not 
stop to consider the mental and moral make-up of 
the people who lived in the house.” 

“True, true,” assented the parson; “ but mon- 
strous all the same. Well, now, about Perley. 
You find her not much injured 7” he asked, anxious- 
ly, pushing up his spectacles. 

“Nothing of any account,” said Dr. Peavey. 
“The fall was broken, it appears to me, so she 
escaped serious injury.” 

“What a pity she cannot tell anything that 
would lead to the detection of the villains!” mur- 
mured the parson, his clerical fingers itching for 
the offenders. 

“Oh, I don’t want her questioned,” said Dr. 
Peavey, decidedly. “She must forget it all as soon 
as possible. Questions would do no good, as of 
course the men were masked. No, she must have 
perfect quiet and be let alone, and the whole sub- 


ject dropped in her presence. Remember, these 


are my directions.”” The medical man looked quite 
happy, and forgot his fatigue, in being able to lay 
down the law to one who preached at him fifty-two 
times every year. 

“ Yes, yes, quite important,” said the parson. 
“ Well,” gathering up the reins, “ you keep watch 
of the child, doctor. I know you will.” 

“Trust me for that,” said little Dr. Peavey, with 
a brisk professional nod. The chaise rolled off, and 
he went back to the pantry again. 

The Cherrytield Selectmen bustled here and 
there hearing Perley’s evidence and that of Madam 
Crayford, who now was quite positive that there 
were two evil-looking men who followed her from 
town. She furnished so much information, and 
was so very decided in her manner of giving it, and 
so forceful, that she completely took off the atten- 
tion from Perley, who rested on her pillows, thank- 
ful, for once, of her aunt’s long tongue. 


“There is not the slightest prospect of our ever | 
tracking the villains,” deelared Squire Thompson, | 


pompously, ** you say truly, madam,” and he but- 
toned up his coat. 

“T said nothing of the kind, man,” declared 
Madam Crayford, distinetly. 

* Oh—ah—excuse me,” said the abashed Squire. 
* Well, there isn’t much use.” 

“ We will post up notices on the town pump and 
the store,” cried little Mr. Backus, fussily. * The 
S‘lectmen of Cherryfield ‘Il do what they can, you 
may rest easy on that pint, ma'am. It’s the fust 
time such a thing has happened amongst us, and 
we intend it shall be the last.” 

Madam Crayford drummed on the table impa- 
tiently. “I take the nine o’clock train to town, 
sirs,’ she said. “I really have no time to waste. 
Good-morning. I don't doubt you will do your best. 
Good-morning.” 

“And if you see any suspicious fellows, just 
keep your eye on ‘em,’ suggested Mr. Backus, 
Squire Thompson bemg too low, in his mind, to 
furnish any advice, * and send us word.” 

“1 shall keep a sharp watch, you may depend,” 
said the old lady, * and now it ¢s good-morning.” 

It was four weeks since the burglary, but all 
Cherryfield was by no means weary of talking of 
it. Just as tirelessly the village folk went over 
each detail, conned the items in the county news- 
paper for new facts, or followed imaginary clews, 
as if the affair were a fresh one of yesterday. 
Perley had been petted to her heart’s content on all 
sides, mothered by good Mrs. Blossom, approved of 
by the parson, and made much of in her own stiff 
fashion by Miss Pamela; while Ray, back in 
school, was willing to allow her praise to be sung 
by all the boys, and privately stimulated the fire of 
enthusiasm when it ran a little low. There was 
some danger in these days of her being spoiled. 
Perhaps she would have lost a little of the simple 
forgetfulness of self had not one great thought 
possessed her—the determination to avert the danger 
of disgrace falling upon the home of one who had 
been so good to them. 

“Miss Pamela would never hold up her head 
again,” said the girl to herself, * if she knew it. Ii 
God will help me to keep the secret, she never shall.” 

One afternoon, warm and sunshiny, Perley tied 
on her bonnet. “ I am off for the willows, mother,” 
she said, going through the kitchen. 

“Oh, Perley, are you strong enough? Yon 
haven't walked so far since you have been sick.” 

“Just the reason I must go to-~lay, mamsie, 
please. I want to see the dear old trees. Just 
think! four long weeks.” Perley stooped over the 
low sewing-chair, and pulled softly the ear nearest 
to her. Please say yes.” 

“Very well; run along, child—only be home 
early.” The little mother gave her a bright smile, 
and the girl ran off, feeling almost as gay as the 
old self she remembered as Perley Heath. 

How delicious it was under the willows! Was 
ever a brook like the Cherryfield stream that 
Perley enshrined in her heart of hearts with the 
tenderest of memories! Here she had fished for 
minnows, and launched boats, and paddled with 
bare feet, always with Ray, best of comrades ; 
then, after, and when he went to school and she 
remained at home with no chance of an education, 
it was here she had had her first ery, brave little 
woman as she was before the mother. When any 
very especial letter from Ray brought particularly 
good news, it always seemed to have been first 
enjoyed here. Dear old willows—how good it 
was to be back! 

“Iam just being made over new,” said Perley, 
on the cool brookside, and, laying her cheek on the 


moss, she stretched her young arms restfully. 
* Heigho—it is good to be alive!” 

“Sekrunch:” It was a sound on the pebbly 
bottom where, further up the stream, the brook had 
dried off considerably ; then a rustle in the willow 
hedge, and a man’s head looking through the 
tender foliage. It was Jim Babbitt. 


WHY HARRY NEVER DID IT AGAIN. 


By Grace Haywoopv Durrte.p. 


HE prayer-bell had rung, and | was not ready. 
But Cousin Ella wasn't ready, either, because I 
heard her hurried words to the children, as she 
tried to fasten the small garments on the three rest- 
less bodies which would not be still. 
Suddenly there was a wail from one of the babies; 
IL knew the sound. It was Winifred. Then fol- 
lowed dead silence, which was broken by mamma’s 
* Now Harry must be punished.” 
The two-year-old 


aggrieved voice : 
[ knew what had happened. 


| boy, with his ereat blue eyes, his little dimples, and 


his merry laugh, was not quite perfeet. He had one 
sad fault. Whenever his little sister * Wink,” as 
he had named her, did anything which he did not like, 
the dimple fled, the smile hid away, and the pretty 
face had a naughty look that brought the tears to 


mamma's eyes, and the little hands thew to Wink’s 


cheeks, and made deep seratehes, long and red. 
And that brought the tears to Wink’s eyes. But 


mamma couldn't say or do anything to bring the 


tears to Harry’s eyes, or make the baby say he was 
sorry for hurting little sister so. 

Almost every day Wink had a new piece of court- 
plaster on her nose, and almost every day mamma 
tried and tried to think how she could make her 
little son remember. 

On this particular morning [ felt curious to know 
what was rome to be tried. 

Cousin Ella came tm late to prayers. Before her 
walked Dede and Wink—Wink with tear-wet lashes. 
mel, sure enough, il fresh piece of court- plaster on 
her dot of a nose. Harry sat on the sofa beside his 
mother, with his yellow head down, and oeeasion- 
ally casting a doubtful glance at the face above him. 

Drawn to the shoulder, over each little fat arm. 
were two long black stockings, very long, very black. 
Whenever we glanced at the baby, down went the 
curly head into his mother's lap. 

After prayers were over Dede and Wink went, 
as usttal, to kiss auntie good-morning, but Harry 
refused to SO the tossed Harry 
upon his shoulder, saying, * Why, Harry, hoy, 
what’s the matter, and what's all this supertluity of 
stocking for 7” 

“Tell Cousin Doctor,” said mamma, quietly, as 
Harry hesitated. 

“Stratchin’ Wink,” said the baby, adding, * 1 
digved her.” 

At breakfast the stockinged hands made dreadful 
work of the slippery glass of milk, and both littie 
black arms were drenched. “No stotins now.” 
said Harry. jovfully; but he was mistaken, for 
Dede quickly brought a fresh pair, and on they 
went. ‘This was too much. Harry slipped down 
from the table, and ran into the ltbrary, and after 
breakfast mamma found him sitting behind the sofa 
with a very sober face. “Are you sorry, little 
boy 7” she asked. The answer came quickly: 
Hawwy not sodidy. No.” 

All the morning the little fellow played with his 
arms covered with the stockings. Mamma fed him 
at dinner, and he took his nap with the black eoy- 
erings still on. When ran to his 
mother. “ Boy dood, now. Neo stotins on. Hates 
‘um !” “Ave you sorry 7” asked mamma. No,” 
replied the child, * soddy for Hawwy ; not soddy 
for Wink,” and mamma left the stockings on. 

Before tea callers came. Harry was playing in 
the hall. and mamma ealled him im. OF course 
the ladies asked about the stockings, and Harry 
ex plained. 

After the callers had gone mamma heard sounds 
of sobbing in the closet, and there sat Harry, his 
little black arms around Wink’s neck, saying, in a 
very choky voice: * I soddy, Wink; Hawwy vewy 
soddy.” So mamma kissed her baby, and took off 
the hateful stockings. 

As he knelt by her side that night, this was his 
prayer: “ Dod bless papa, mamma, Dede, an’ Wink, 
an’ Hawwy , an’ peas’, Dod, no stotins aden. Hawwy 
dood now. Amen.” And mamma went out of 
the room with a very happy look on her face, and 
after that Wink’s nose looked like Dede’s nose, and 
Wink’s stockings never went again on Harry’s little 
aris. 


he awoke he 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
“T WILL BE AS THE DEW UNTO ISRAEL.” 


‘** His allowance was a continual allowance, given him of 
the King.’’—2 Kings xxv., 30. 
eer ihes Him as the dew into thy heart, 
O thirsty one, who long His grace hath sought. 
Dew forms in stillness ; struggle not, nor strive ; 
What thou dost need to learn is to receive. 


The air surrounding thee is full of God ; 

With love and life and blessing for thee stored ; 
Get cool and quiet, and the dew will fall ; 

A little at a time—not once for all. 


* 
Drop after drop, unceasing and unseen, 
The Dew of Heaven thy heart will enter in ; 
Moment by moment learn thou to receive ; 
Drops of refreshing ’tis His plan to give. 


This is His way in all things ; ’tis his will 
To work by steady, gentle means ; until 
The plant in nature, and the soul in grace, 
By evermore receiving, grow apace. 


He all the while surrounds thee ; thou dost need 
Only to breathe Him in, thy soul to feed ; 

And gather from his Word, from day to day, 
Strong nourishment to help thee on thy way. 


To take, not now and then, but all the time, 

The drops He offers thee of grace sublime, 

Will set thee farther on thy heavenward way 
Than—scorning these—for showers to wait and pray. 


When, by the silent dew and gentle rain, 
Thy fallow ground be softened to retain 
The showers of grace thy thirsting soul doth crave, 
Those showers, in rich abundance, thou shalt have. 


Meanwhile, take what He gives—content therewith ; 
Nor fail to trust ; else fails thy soul to breathe ; 
And so, for lack of air, doth faint and moan, 
Its priceless heritage of gladness gone. 
QO thou o’er whom God yearns with tenderest love ! 
Whom he is training for his Home above— 
Rise to his thought—to what he means for thee ! 
Lest his all-glorious purpose hindered be. 

—{The Parish Visitor. 


THE SMITTEN ROCK.’ 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


MONG the symbolic incidents of the Old Testa- 
ment there is none about which the Christian 
heart has more delighted to linger than about that of 
Moses striking the rock. The true interpretation 
of this fountain-rock in the wilderness is so plain, 
and its true significance has been so pointed out by 
the inspired writers themselves, that it is almost 
impossible to be blind to its meaning. *' They drank 
of that spiritual Rock that followed them; and that 
Rock was Christ.” 

Israel had witnessed with increasing wonder the 
rising wrath of God against their oppressors, in 
plague following plague, until at length the ery of 
unutterable anguish at the bed of death in every 
Egyptian house had risen in one terrible funereal 
chorus, and Pharaoh had called for Moses in hot 
haste and bade him and his people get out of the 
land lest all the inhabitants be stricken. They had 
stood in terror as the dusk of evening gathered 
about them, a nation of unarmed slaves, untitted for 
war, encumbered with women and children, before 
them the waters of the Red Sea, upon their right 
the mountain crowding close to the shore, behind 
and to the left of them the hosts of Pharaoh, with 
horses and chariots, cutting off all possibility of re- 
treat. They had seen with awe those waters sepa- 
rate > they had seen them mass themselves in walls 
on either side ; they had marched through in long 
procession, with hearts in which dread of the 
massive waves, fear of their pursuing foes, and 


solemn awe at the majestic might of their divine | 


protector were commingled in an experience than 
which it were impossible to coneeive one more 
strangely, more awtully sublime ; they had seen in the 
gray of the early dawn those waters released from 
the magic spell which enchained them; they had 
heard the cries of the terrified and despairing 
Egyptians mingling with the roar of the many 
waters hasting, at the word of God, to devour 
the foe who had so audaciously tempted him. Their 
scanty stock of provision had failed; God had fed 
them. They had come to a bitter spring of un- 
palatable water ; God had sweetened it. They had 
found themselves in the midst of a trackless wilder- 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 16, 
1888.—Numb. xx., 1-23. Taken from ‘Old Testament 
Shadows of New Testament Truths,”’ by Lyman Abbott. 
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ness; God had been their guide in pillar of cloud 
by day and of fire by night. 

They daily witnessed wondrous manifestations of 
his power and experienced wondrous evidences of 
his tender care, and still they doubted. Every new 
trial proved them false to him. 

At length they encamped near the foot of 
the grand but frightful Sinaitic range. They were 
farther from the promised land than when they 
stood at the borders of the Red Sea. The rocky 
beds of the mountain streams were absolutely dry. 
Nothing is so dangerous for such a host in.such a 
wilderness as to be without water. Hunger is more 
endurable than thirst. The passions of the popu- 
lace are always fickle. They murmured against 
Moses. They complained of the God whose com- 
mands he professed to obey. Their dissatisfaction 
grew rapidly to serious proportions. Mob violence 
was threatened. ‘The life of Moses was no longer 
safe. It is not easy to carry one’s self with cour- 
age in the midst of sucha panic. The faith of 
their inspired leader faltered. He felt the respon- 
sibility of this people. He knew not how to bear it. 
His prayer to God has almost the tone of reproach 
in it: “ What shall I do unto this people? They 
be almost ready to stone me.” 

It almost seems as though God had purposely de- 
layed, that he might try the faith of Israel. He 
now intervened, and bade Moses take the rod which 
had already proved so efficacious—the rod at which 
the water had turned to blood, and the river had 
sent forth its throng of frogs, the dust had turned 
to lice, and the murrain had cursed the stricken 
cattle; the rod at whose beck the waters of the Red 
Sea had opened to give Israel deliverance, and 
closed again to make for the Egyptians a grave ; 
and with this he bade him strike the rock that 
frowned forbiddingly upon the camp which was 
gathered at its foot. Moses complied with the 
divine command. _The rock opened its closed 
portals. From the frowning mass poured forth 
God’s supply of abounding mercy. The thirsty and 
panic-stricken camp drank of the marvelous spring ; 
and a new witness to God’s loving care, a new re- 
buke to man’s faithlessness, was added to the mar- 
velous history of God’s chosen people. 

It is not merely a desert wilderness and the 
divine supply that gives to this incident its peculiar 
meaning. It is the fact that the rock, smitten, 
gave forth those treasures which lay hidden till the 
hand of man had struck it. It is Christ that saves, 
but Christ only as he is crucified. The Rock of 
Ages gives to us the living waters, of which if a man 
drink he will never thirst again, only as it is smit- 
ten by the hand of man. The spear of the soldier 
is the rod of Moses, at whose thrust there flows 
forth that stream of blood and water which is for 
the redemption of the whole Israel of God. 

It needed no divine revelation to assure us that 
God loves. The language of nature and the experi- 
ence of our own hearts are adequate witnesses to 
the truth, so simple as to be almost self-evident. 
That which gives to the Bible revelation of God’s 
character its peculiar significance is the fact that 
it reveals him one who affords the highest exempli- 
fication of Christ’s precept, ** Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, bless and curse not, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” The 
revelation of God’s love, suffering for the sake of 
those that despise it, though so simple, is yet so 
august, so sublime, that our selfish hearts cannot 
comprehend it, and our shallow philosophy obscures 
or denies it. Christ crucified is to-day as much 
as ever “ unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness ;” as much as ever the powe ° 
and wisdom of God to those who comprehend it. 

The true coronation of character is love. The 
true test of love is self-sacrifice. He knows not 
how to love who knows not how to suffer for love’s 
sake. The love that costs nothing is worth—what 
it costs. 

The noblest names in history are those the 
records of whose lives are written in their own 
blood. To suffer is grander than to do; this 
has passed into a_ proverb. For illustrious 
lives we ransack not palaces but prisons. If we 
were to select the sublimest period in the American 
Revolution, it would not be the capture of Bur- 
goyne or the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. Far 
more luminous with imperishable glory is that 
wintry march across New Jersey, when every mile 
was marked with blood from the naked feet of the 
half-clad soldiery, or that fearful encampment at 
Valley Forge, when, through the long wintry 
months, hope and faith waited on patience, and 
America proved her right to freedom by demon- 


strating her capability of suffering untold horrors 
for its sake. That Russian mother who threw, one 
after another, her children to the pursuing wolves 
and escaped herself, may have loved her flock ; but 
a true mother would have cast herself from the sled 
and have rescued her little ones by appeasing with 
her own body the appetite of her pursuers. 

No type can adequately express the incompara- 
ble love of God. But we are not without types 
which illustrate the truth that the highest expres- 
sion of love is self-sacrifice. Of self-sacrifice the 


cross is the sublimest of all illustrations. It has 
cost God something to love. He attests the power 


of his love by the anguish of a riven heart. The 
cross is the sublimest symbol of love which nothing 
can adequately interpret. The figures of the Bible 
are not to be subjected to a legal examination. It 
is a cold heart that comes to the cross of Christ only 
to catechise him who hangs upon it. But certainly 
there is—one might almost say there can be—no 
higher manifestation of that love than that which 
is afforded by the sacrifice of a well-beloved son. 
The boy who dies on the field of battle suffers for 
his country far less than the mother who holds back 
the bursting tears, and vainly tries to conceal 
beneath a calm exterior her breaking heart, as she 
bids him godspeed when he leaves his home. 

During the late Civil War, at the second call for 
volunteers, a young man of my flock left college and 
enlisted. He was the pride of his circle, the beloved 
of many friends, the reliance of his widowed 
mother. He was made adjutant of his regiment by 
the almost unanimous suffrage of his fellow-soldiers. 
He was their pride and ours. Tearful and sad at 
heart, his mother gave him up to the service of God 
and his country. How we watched his subsequent 
history ! how our hearts beat as we read of the costly 
valor of his regiment, and of him never dishonoring 
it! With what love his mother’s heart followed him 
to Western Virginia, and to the Army of the 
Potomac, and through all that fearful campaign 
that culminated in the critical struggle at Gettysburg ! 
Then followed long silence. Lines of travel were 
interrupted; mails were irregular; even the tele- 
graph—broken, or too full of Government dispatches 
—was mute. At length, one dread morning, came 
the short, crisp telegraphic message: ‘Your son 
is mortally wounded. He begs his mother to come 
to him.” Then followed the desolate journey, the 
hours of nursing in camp, the few last prayers, the 
hands of love closing the eyes of the dead, and the 
widowed mother came back with a heart broken, and 
to a home henceforth desolate. Alas, how many 
mothers learned, in like experience of grief, the 
measure of God’s love! For Christ lifts up this 
picture, and to every father and every mother that 
has stood weeping over the grave of the child he 
says, * Thy grief interprets God’s love ; for God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whoso believeth in him should not perish but have 
everlasting life.” This verse, which Luther used to 
call the “Little Gospel,” is, I think, the most 
sublimely significant text in the Bible. The most 
significant word in that text is the monosyllable so. 

Yes, it is God smitten who saves. He not only 
does for us, he endures forus. It is this fact which 
makes it true that the “ unspeakable gift ” of God 
is Jesus Christ our Lord; that the highest glory of 
God, which gives earth a new radiance and heaven 
a ‘**new song,” is the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the earth. 

That lady who, turning away from the life of 
apparent ease and of refined culture which her 
parentage, her wealth, and her position combine to 
open to her, chooses to remain in Africa, consum- 
mating in the loneliness of her widowhood the work 
to which, in common with her husband, she conse- 
crated her lite for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s, 
has given immeasurably more than any one can 
whose gifts, however generous, are all in money. 
Nothing that God has given can compare with this 
gift of himself. Nothing in this gift so adds to its 
luster as that it is bestowed upon unappreciative 
hearts. ‘God commendeth his love to us in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
Jesus does but interpret the divine nature when, in 
answer to the nails driven through his quivering 
flesh, he utters the prayer of love, * Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” Oh, miracle 
of love! From the inner rock flows the well- 
spring. The justice of God, smitten by the hand of 
man, becomes a fountain of mercy. The garden, 
the trial, and the cross call not down the thunder- 
bolts of an avenging wrath. They supply a perish- 
ing peopie with the waters of life. 

“God is love,” says the Apostle. We might 
almost transpose the apothegm and say, * Love is 
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God.” That is, it is love which renders him worthy 
of our own worship. It is not the power which 
made the worlds and allotted them their courses ; it 
is not the wisdom which orders all of life, nor 
suffers the minutest detail to escape his notice ; it is 
not even those wsthetic qualities which have pro- 
duced in divinely created forms of beauty the types 
of all art and all architecture, that render God worthy 
“to receive power and riches and wisdom and 
strength and honor and glory and blessing.” It is 
that his love is such that nothing seems to him too 
sacred to be sacrificed to the welfare of others. We 
sometimes look longingly for the day when in heaven 
we shall see the full glory of God, which now an 
impenetrable veil seems to hide from our vision. We 
need not wait. The glory of heaven is reflected 
from earth. It is not in the green fields, the per- 
ennial fruits, the erystal sea; it is not in the flash- 
ing domes, the golden streets, the pearly gates ; it 
is not in flowers more beautiful, groves more 
Arcadian, music more celestial, than earth knows, 
that the glory of heaven consists. “ ‘The Lamb is 
the light thereof.” “The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork,” 
says David. But the cross of Christ, which David 
never saw, showeth his heart-work ; and the song 
which the morning stars sang together in the hour 
of their birth is forgotten in the new song which the 
redeemed of the Lord sing unto the Lamb who 
hath bought them with his most precious blood. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


HE children of Israel had been wandering now 
for nearly thirty-eight years through the wilder- 
ness. We must not think of them as wandering in 
one company during this period, but in groups, in 
tribes. During these years the greater number of 
those who had left Egypt died. You see, even 
those who left Egypt babies would now be men and 
women having babies of their own. Miriam, the 
sister of Moses, who watched the little cradle of 
rushes in which her baby brother was hidden on the 
river Nile, had died, being a very old woman, about 
one hundred and thirty years old. So the people 
called together in the desert of Zin were a new 
people, a different people from those who had left 
Egypt. ‘They were a free people, living only under 
the government and guiding of God. The people 
who left Egypt were a race of slaves, who knew 
not how to obey except as they were driven. Moses, 
at the command of God, had called the wandering 
peoples together to hear again the word of God as 
to their future movements. A season of drought had 
prevailed, and there was not water enough for this 
vast army of people, numbering, as they did, about 
2,000,000, with their cattle. They at once myrmured 
against Moses, and blamed him for their <q 
they forgot the time when, at the comman God, 
given Moses, water had gushed from a rock ; ‘they 
must have heard of God’s goodness to their fathers, 
but, like their fathers, they walked only by sight. 

Moses and Aaron listened to the murmurs of the 
people, and then went into the tabernacle, bowed 
their bodies and souls in the presence of God, and 
God heard them. Atthe command of God they took 
the rod of Aaron that budded, and went before the 
people. There must have been a great silence among 
the multitude when these servants of God appeared 
bearing the rod that they knew had been deposited 
in the ark of God. In-all Moses did at the com- 
mand of God for the children of Israel he had fol- 
lowed strictly the command of God until this time. 
This time God said, ** Take the rod,. . . and speak 
ye unto the rock before their eyes.” Moses took 
the rod and smote the rock, but spoke to the people 
impatiently. God at once declared his punishment 
Moses was not to enter the promised land; another 
leader would be chosen for the people to be the 
interpreter of God, the guide unto a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

We do not know why God chose that this 
time the water should come at the word of Moses, 
when before the command was, “Smite the rock.” 
Perhaps God saw the danger of the people wor- 
shiping the rod, as the possessor of divine power ; 
that they would worship the rod instead of the 
God who made it. Moses did not obey God, and, 
though the chosen leader of the people, he must 
suffer for his sin as did the meanest of the nation 
that he led out of Egypt. The highest position on 
earth does not free a man from obedience to God. 
God holds President Cleveland as responsible for all 
his acts as he does the little newsboy ; more respon- 
sible, for one has had greater opportunities to know 


the law of God. Moses was chosen to his high pos- 


sition because of his fitness for it; he had been 
brought nearer to God than any man of his time. 
The people must be taught that place or power is 
no screen from the eye of God nor from his justice. 
God was not angry with this people because they 
murmured ; the moment they felt the pressure of 
want, he exercised his divine power in their behalf ; 
he knew their weak faith, and was leading them, 
step by step, to trust him; to learn that he would 
keep his promise to them if they would obey him. 
He did not punish the people for the sin of the 
leader; the water came in abundance to refresh and 
strengthen them for the journey and the struggles 
before them; punishment came only to the disobe- 
dient. They saw and remembered, and learned 
one more lesson. 


By Exizasetu Porter GouLp. 
“ T SAW Mr. Bunter to-day, Catherine, and during 


our conversation on various subjects he referred 
to the doctrine of endless punishment. He said that, 
in spite of the speculations afloat in the air against 
it, he still held on to it as a truth which to him was 
the very foundation of moral teaching. Now, I 
can't think that he really believes it, as he says he 
does. Why, he hasn't a mind large enough, in the 
tirst place, to grasp the word eternity. Nobody has, I 
think. And, in the second place, if he could begin to 
realize what an eternity of conscious suffering is, as he 
thinks the Christ realized and preached it, he would 
sell his elegant house, his fine horses, give up all his 
luxuries, so enjoyable to him, and live as the Christ 
did. He would labor day and night, with body and 
soul, in all self-denial, to convert sinners from such 
an awful doom. Why, the money that he spends 
in a year on superfluities alone would support a 
missionary in heathen lands, or in our own as to 
that, a whole year; indeed, I do not know but two 
years. Oh, he is too inconsistent for anything, as 
the schoolgirls say. His life is not on a plane with 
his profession. I told him so. But since his whole 
thinking on the subject has been acquired or inher- 
ited rather than originated, I found that it was 
useless to talk much with him.” 

“ There is some truth in what you say, [ acknowl- 
edge, Mary. But Mr. Bunter is only one of the 
many who have accepted the traditions and truths 
of ancestors without really thinking much about 
them. There is another class of people who accept 
them with mental reservations, as they say. Both 
classes are not as honest as they might be. But 
when all has been said and thought that can be, 
there yet remains, to my mind, a solemnity of feeling 
with regard to the eternity of rewards, either for 
good or evil, as the result of deeds done in the body, 
which at times makes me long to die, as it were, 
to bring men t» a realizing sense of their awful 
responsibility. In that I do not live in this spirit 
of self-abnegation all of the time I cannot feel that 
I am a worthy follower of the Christ who did.” 

“ But, Catherine, is there not a larger way in 
which to look at the work which Christ did upon 
the earth? I used to feel as youdo. Indeed, I 
was so impressed with the idea of giving up every- 
thing worldly for his sake that I thought nobody 
could be a true Christian unless he followed literally 
in his steps. This seemed to me the logical con- 
clusion which must follow a belief in the doctrine 
of endless punishment, as I awoke to find myself 
professing it. But a larger vision has been mine 
since I have freed myself from merely local thought 
and have dwelt more fully upon Christianity in its 
deepest meanings, as a force or quickening power 
to add to weak human nature that strength which 
shall enable man to enjoy all the gifts of this world, 
but with the power of holding them in subjection. 
What else did the Saviour mean when he said, “ Be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world,” than 
that he, by his passion or love for the human race, 
aimed so to impregnate humanity with divinity that 
it could be strong enough to enjoy all without 
becoming a slave to anything? This view enlarges 
my conception of the Christ-work on the earth to 
such an extent that my heart overflows with grati- 
tude and love to God for giving such a revelation to 
the world. Itisthe unspeakable gift which only crowns 
all my other gifts, not shadows or destroys them. 
Everything in life is more to me for that quicken- 
ing power which enables me to enjoy all and yet be 
willing to give up all if necessary.” 

“ Then your conscience does not trouble you when 
you remember that you have a luxurious home with 
all its accessions, and the Saviour had not where to 


lay his head? What do you mean by being a fol- 


lower of him, coming out from the world, denying 
yourself, ete. 

“As long as my home, elegant as it is, and my 
income, large as it is, are subject to the highest pur- 
poses which can be found to elevate and refine all 
human beings ; in other words, as long as I am a 
master over all and not a slave,then I am a free 
woman and proud of my freedom. And so, assim- 
ilating the spirit which Christ brought into the 
world, I work to bring even the whole creation 
under redemptive power. I am sure that art is 
better for my interest in it, that many a young 
artist is helped by my patronage. I know that the 
knowledge of true music is spread abroad by the 
soirées I have given. And,as you know, my home 
is a literary center as well as a place for missionary 
organizations since father has been with me, for 
you remember he was in India many years. Then 
you know how I have at last opened my art gallery 
once a week for those who are less favored and wish 
to see some of the beauty which the world gives. 
Now, when I am doing this in addition to my dis- 
tinetly charitable work, and so trying to enter into 
everything that can benefit mankind in His name, 
I ean truly, and at the same time humbly, say that 
my beautiful home and my good income are not for 
myself alone. The glory of the whole thing 1s, that 
if they should be taken from me to-morrow I could 
willingly say, “ Not my will, but thine, be done.” Is 
not that being a follower of Him? I like better, 
however, the term being a receiver of him or of 
what he left for the world in his wonderful passion 
of love. In other words, | receive his gift by 
which I am enabled to lift the world to myself, not 
separate myself from it or degenerate to it. 1 can 
thus be iz it, but not of it, so to speak.” 

“Surely, Mary, there is a breadth of vision about 
your thinking which is inspiring. I wish I had it. 
Perhaps the narrow way in which I find myself will 
prove, like the way which led you, to be the neces- 
sary one to lead me to the heights whereon the 
Father will reveal to me more truth. But it seems 
to me now that I can never find full rest even in the 
possession of earth’s best, as long as I feel that there 
is even the possibility of any human being failing to 
reach perfect happiness at last. Oh, life is such a 
mystery! I cannot solve it.” 

“ Yes, dear, that is true, especially when we are 
looking too far above us. but since I have left off 
arguing religious questions from a merely finite 
intellectual basis, or from a few separate Bible 
quotations, and have looked more deeply into the 
spiritual foundations in their broadest relations as 
laid by the Christ in his special work for humanity, 
many things have become clear. As I said before, 
I have come to be a receiver of his spirit and work 
with which to spiritualize all nature, rather than a 
literal follower of his passion to become impressed 
with the narrow thought of crucifying all nature. 
He suffered that we might rejoice. He agonized 
that we might know the unutterable love of God the 
Father. His whole work was unique, a special one 
in all history, to be received as a special gift. ‘This 
idea gives a different and larger interpretation to 
the underlying principle of Christianity, the idea of 
a deep spirituality pervading all human life with an 
eye to add to the glory of God. In this belief | 
work. And I find all my doubts about the results 
melting into the firm conviction that eventually 
Good or God must conquer Evil or Devil. Truth 
will conquer and Falsehood fall by the wayside. 
And all this belief is more through my interpretation 
of the revelation of the Infinite Love as revealed 
by the life and work of Christ as « whole, not in 
parts.” 

“Oh, shall I ever feel so? I wish I could. But 
it does seem to me now that the forces which, in a 
human condition, can unite in a spirit of good have 
equal power—since man is a free agent—to unite 
in a spirit of evil; hence there are good ond bad 
spirits. And if the good are eternal, then the bad 
must be so too. Oh dear—”’ 

“ Well, you are a more consistent believer in the 
eternity of evil than Mr. Bunter is, surely. But in 
my opinion you both have yet much to learn in regard 
to the nature and needs of our common humanity 
in its largest connection with the thought of God as 
manifested both in revelation and in nature. If I 
were in your place, I would enlarge my vision by 
studying the tendencies of evolution in its relation 
to the gradual growth of the whole man, ever keep- 
ing in mind that peculiar development which has 
come from the influx of Christ’s work into human- 
ity. That takes me around to my theory, you see— 
a theory which gives me the great hope and inspi- 
ration of my life.” 

“ But you seem to look at humanity as a whole, 
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while I am so constituted that I can see only the 
individual. Perhaps right there is my trouble. 


But your broad thinking and unselfish action are a) 


help to me, certainly. Until I come to your free- 
dom—and it may be that only another life will 
bring it to me. in the light of other conditions—I 
will go on in my distinctively missionary labors for 
the good of others, and so, in making what life I live 
real and contributive rather than speculative and 
barren, I may find some solution for the great 
mysteries which now so perplex me.” 

“One thing is sure, Catherine, and the thought is 
equalizing in its tendency, that in the great work of 
bringing forth the perfect humanity to which Chris- 
tianity points, the different ages contribute their 
special gifts, all of which touch eternity’s realm. 

“Yes, but the ages are comprised of individuals, 
and what becomes of them’ That is my trou- 
ble.” | 

| 

LAY WORKERS. 

By THE Rev. E. P. ArmMsTRONG. 
HE man who can successfully do two things at the 
same time is a striking exception. To “ do one 
thing well” is enough for one life. This is the age 
of specialists. This truth is being grasped and un- 
derstood by the business world, as is plainly shown 
in the divisions of labor. 

The professions also have discovered the value of 
this individualization. The oculist, dentist, lung 
doctor; the counselor, solicitor, pleader; the city, 
telegraph, political editor—each has his own depart- 
ment, and devotes his best energies to that and that 
only, centralizing his powers for greater useful- 
ness. 

Organization is another element in modern suc- 
cess. Specialization alone would dismember soci- 
ety. Grand and wonderful is it in its power when 
controlled, but the ever-diverging lines of unre- 
stricted individuality would so far separate as to 
rend the social fabric and leave it a tattered rem- 
nant. The suecess of the powerful steam engine 
lies in both the proper adjustment of each part and 
the wise combination of.all its parts according to 
the thought and control of one mind, the engineer. 
Here again business has grasped the secret and is 
wielding it with success. To each clerk is given a 
special department which he must faithfully con- 
duct, and that only. Of this he must render an 
account to his superintendent, while the summary 
of these reports comprises the firm’s business. ‘The 
more completely this is organized, the more thor- 
ough and successful is the enterprise. 

On these two principles, specialization and organ- 
ization, rests the suecess of the business of to-day. 
Cannot the church learn from the world, whose 
“children are wiser” than her own, some impor- 
tant lessons? ‘The effectiveness of the church has 
been greatly weakened by her neglect to utilize these 
principles. However, in these last days she is com- 
ing to recognize her weakness and striving for a 
remedy, and, in some instances, is making a more 
complete organization of available energies. What 
is now needed is the utilization of lay talents. New 
lines of activity must be created, and individuals 
specially trained to follow them in order to reach 
the masses and win them for Christ. 

The pastor should have an efficient head in each 
department of work, capable of organizing and car- 
rying it forward. With the multiplicity of his 
duties in a large parish the pastor cannot find time 
or strength to superintend these various depart- 
ments, so finds it necessary to make use of the busi- 
ness principle of employing a superintendent over 
these enterprises of the church, under the direction 
of the pastor and in full sympathy with him and his 
plans. 

This officer is known as the Pastor's Lay Helper. 
He is not a preacher, but an efficient organizer and 
co-laborer. He is expected to have an oversight of 
the organization and management of the various 
church activities—the missionary enterprises, the 
Y. P. S.C. E. and other young people’s organiza- 
tions, the Sunday-school, the out-stations, the train- 
ing classes, clubs, circles, associations, ete. He will 
be called upon to organize the workers, and in per- 
son to visit the sick, poor, afflicted, new-comers, 
wayward; to conduct cottage and other prayer- 
meetings, open-air services, mission Sunday-schools ; 
to labor with the unsaved. in the inquiry room, on 
the street corners, or in the jail; to organize the 
yarious committees and know_that their work is 
done: in some instances to add to*his duties the 
superintendence of the Sunday-school. For such a 
work as this, so full of responsibility and demand- 


ing all the energies, time, and talents of one trained 


_for the work, where can the pastor of the average 


large parish find an efficient helper? Out of such 
a demand of the times has sprung the Training 
School for Sunday-School Workers and Pastor’s 
Helpers. 

This is one of three training schools in the School 
for Christian Workers at Springfield, Mass., the 
other two being for the training of Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretaries and gymnasium 
instructors. 

In this training school young men are fitting for 
the duties in three lines of work; viz., Sunday- 
school missionaries on the frontier, Sunday-school 
superintendents, and pastor’s helpers. The course 
of study covers two years, and includes among the 
general studies the Bible, Systematic Bible Truth, 
Bible and Church History, Christian Ethies, Evi- 
dences, and Biography, Methods of Christian Work, 
Rhetoric and Logic, Vocal Music, and daily Phys- 
ical Culture in the gymnasium. In the special 
studies the training is conducted along two lines: 
first, each subject is discussed on the basis of its 
theory and history ; and, second, it is considered from 
a practical standpoint, with thorough normal drill. 
In addition to this theory and drill, each student is 
expected to join a church ef his own denomination 
in the city and work actively in it. Thus theory, 
drill, and practice are combined under the inspec- 
tion and counsel of the instructor. In their proper 
relations are discussed the Aim, History, Plan, and 
Methods of the Sunday-School, Pastoral Duties, 
Missionary Enterprises, Committee Work, Train- 
ing Classes, Gospel Services, Bible Readings, Praise 
and Prayer Meetings, Funerals, the Y. P. 8. C. E., 
Church Printing—in fact, each of the activities of 
a working church is carefully considered. In addi- 
tion to this course of instruction lectures are 
delivered by men eminent in their specialties, 
namely ; the Vice-President of the school, Dr. J. H. 
Vincent, Dr. Dunning, Dr. Peloubet, Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs, the Rev. Professor Graham Taylor, Mr. 
W. H. Swallow (a pastor’s helper), the Rev. F.-E. 
Clark, and others. (Information regarding the 
school will be furnished on application to its Super- 
intendent, the Rev. E. P. Armstrong, 60 Sherman 
Street. 

During the past year more than forty calls have 
come for laymen equipped for work: twenty of 
these for Sunday-school missionaries to organize 
Sunday-schools on the frontier, but the majority are 
for Sunday-school superintendents or for pastor’s 
helpers or for men to fill the two positions, who, 
with a living salary, will devote all their time and 
talents tothese lines of work. ‘These calls come (as 
do also the students) from churches in various 
localities and of all the evangelical denominations. 

This training is for a specialty, and is in no 
sense a “short cut to the ministry.”” Laymen only 
are instructed, and for special lay work. The church 
is waking to the possibilities and responsibilities 
about her to the needs of a sin-burdened world, to 
the demand for more thorough organization of her 
workers, and loudly calls for men fitted to carry the 
Gospel to the highways and hedges. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 
COMMITTEE was appointed at the annual 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 

ciation at Chicago, last year, to suggest what action, 
if any, the Association might with advantage un- 
dertake on the general subject of Church Music. 
The committee, which consisted of Waldo S. Pratt, 
S. B. Whitney,and Henry B. Roney, reported at the 
annual meeting in July last, and their suggestions 
of points to which the Association might profitably 
devote attention will have an interest to all con- 
cerned for the improvement of the musical services 
of our churches. They are: 


“(1) The elevation of church music, both voeal and 
instrumental, into a carefully specialized branch of 
music as an art and a profession—honorable, reverent, 
and progressive ; (2) the teaching of church musie as a 
specialty in music schools and conservatories ; (3) the 
systematic teaching of music, vocal and theoretical, in 
theological seminaries ; (4) the gathering of mono- 
graphs by practical church musicians upon their various 
specialties, particularly in the form of papers for the 
annual meetings of the Association ; (5) the preparation 
of graded, classified, and critical lists of anthems for 
ordinary choir use, of church hymnals of all denom- 
inations, and of organ pieces for actual church use ; (6) 
the comparison of practical methods in the three de- 
partments of choir, congregational, and organ music ; 
(7) the interchange among church musicians of pro- 
grammes, service-lists, and similar documents; (8) 
the public rendering at each annual meeting by invited 


organists and choirs before church musicians in the 
Association of the musical parts of actual church 
services, both vocal and instrumental, with opportunity 
for explanation by the director, and for criticism by the 
auditors ; (9) the provision at each annual meeting of 
the Association of a question-box, answers to important 
questions to be publicly given by specialists chosen by 


the commission.” 
A commission of nine members was appointed 
to carry out these ideas. 


THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 
[From the Pall Mall Gazette. 


$6 WE have generally an announcement to make, but 

not often of so much importance as that of this 
day. It is the discovery of the Pool of Bethesda.” So 
writes Mr. Walter Besant in the “Quarterly State- 
ment ” issued by the Palestine Exploration Fund. He 
is jubilant, as all Palestine enthusiasts are likely to be, 
that a vexed question in regard to a site is apparently 
settled forever. 

Bethesda is mentioned only by the fourth evangelist. 
In the fifth chapter of his gospel John says: “ Now 
there is at Jerusalem by the sheep market [or gate] a 
pool which is called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, 
having five porches.” The word translated “pool” in 
the authorized version is given by some authorities as 
“swimming bath;” and the phrase “pool by the sheep 
market” is possibly better rendered “sheep pool.” 
Eusebius explains the occasional red color of the water 
of this “sheep pool ” as being a trace of the carcasses of 
sheep washed in it before sacrifice ; hence the name. 
There were, according to the Evangelist, five porches, 
or porticoes, around the pool. These, Dr. Geikie thinks, 
charity built for the accommodation of sufferers. It 
seems to us, however, equally probable that they formed 
part of the original scheme for the bath. Five porti- 
coes would seem to imply a pentagonal structure ; but 
this is by no means essential. A rectangular pool with 
a portico on every side, divided by one across the 
middle, would answer the description. “Bethesda” (a 
Hebrew name which was very probably invented by St. 
John) may mean either “house of mercy” or “the 
place of the pouring forth” [of water]. 

At the northeast of modern Jerusalem, close to St. 
Stephen’g Gate, stands the Church of St. Anne. At 
the time of the Crimean war it was a ruined mosque, 
but when the French came into possession of it they 
restored the church and handed it over to the Algerian 
monks. It is near this Church of St. Anne, and in 
connection with excavations made around it, that the 
real Pool of Bethesda has recently been discovered by 
Herr Conrad Shick. There is a courtyard to the north- 
west of the church, which leads through a newly opened 
passage into another courtyard some fifty feet square. 
Beneath the floor of this sometime church are vaults, 
and through the floor of these vaults a cistern is reached, 
eut into the rock to a depth of thirty feet. This cistern 
is a portion of the original Pool of Bethesda. There is 
still water in it, but it is difficult to say whence it 
comes. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


August 9 was the date appointed for the laying of 
the corner-stone of the Judson Memorial Church in 
Burmah. An aged Christian Burmese woman whom 
Dr. Judson baptized has given 3,000 rupees—about 
$1,500. 


The Department of State has received a report from 
United States Consul Seymour at Canton, China, in 
regard to the persecution of Chinese who have em- 
braced the Christian religion. He says that there have 
been many cases of severe persecution of native con- 
verts to Christianity in the consular district of Canton. 
They were attacked with stones, their crops destroyed, 
deprived of water, tortured, etc., aud finally compelled 
to seek other locations for safety. So relentless were 
their persecutors that many of the families had to re- 
main away from their homes for more than three years. 
Most of the victims are members of the American Bap- 
tist Union Churches. 


The congregation of the new Episcopal church, 
nearly completed in Japan, appeals to American friends 
for 31,500 with which to purchase an organ. 


It is proposed to hold a world’s Sunday-school con- 
vention in London next June. If this convention is 
held it will be made up of delegates from all parts of 
the world, and a ship will be chartered which will take 
three hundred delegates to London from this country 
alone. 


A serious contest has arisen in Prussia with regard to 
the powers of the High Consistory of the National 
Chureh. Professor Harnack, of the University of Mar- 
burg, was invited by the theological faculty of the 
University of Berlin to fill the Chair of Church History. 
The choice was approved by the Minister of Public 
Worship and Instruction, but the Consistory objected. 
The Minister refused to be bound by the action of the 
Consistory, and it appears that the right of that body to 
exercise more than advisory powers in such cases will 
not be recognized. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Young Men’s Christian Associations hold 
property valued at 37,000,000, an increase of 31,000,000 
in a year. 

—Bishop Taylor, of Africa, recently raised $5,000 
for mission work after preaching a sermon one hour 
and fifty-five minutes long at Ocean Grove. 

—The corner-stone of the new St. James Episeopal 
Chureh was laid in Cambridge, Mass., last week, Bishop 
Frederick Huntington making the principal address. 

_-The First Presbyterian Church at Schenectady, 
\. Y., recently received over sixty new members, and 
the East Avenue Church of that city nearly seventy 

ersons. 

—The thirty-third annual meeting of the General 
Congregational Association of Minnesota will be held 
with the Congregational church of Owatonna, Septem- 
ber 18-21, 1588. 

—The Evangelical Alliance of Boston will hold its 
first meeting Monday morning, September 10, in Trem- 
ont Temple, and two or three prominent men will 
discuss the school question. 

—The Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, of this city, made 
the principal address at the unveiling of a life-size 
statue of, Robert Burns at Albany, N. Y., last week. 
The seulptor is Charles Calverly. 

—A memorial service over the remains of the late 
Bishop Samuel Smith Harris was held in Grace Church, 
this city, last Friday. Bishop Potter spoke feelingly 
of his old friend and fellow bishop. 

—On the steamships “City of Chicago” and 
“ Alaska,” which arrived at this port on Sunday last, 
were thirty-two clergymen. Among the number were 
Talbot W. Chambers, J. 8S. Thomson, Henry M. King, 
Francis Lobdell, George Adams, and Lyman Abbott. 

—For the Providence, (R. I.) Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building there have been received two 
pledges of 310,000 each, nine of 35,000 each, twenty- 
two of 31,000 each, and twenty-one of 3500. It will 
be one of the most modern buildings adapted to the 
needs of young men. 

—The Rev. W. F. Davis has served about ten 
months of the year in the Charles Street jail of Boston 
to which he was sentenced for preaching on the Com- 
mon. As he has atime allowance of thirty-six days 
for good behavior, he will be released on Friday, 
Sept. 7. 

—Wyoming must be added to the Territories in which 
large colonies of Mormons have been established. It 
is stated in the Salt Lake “Herald” that in the last 
eighteen months about 400 Mormon families have gone 
into the southwestern part of the Territory and taken 
homesteads there. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Cin- 
cinnati have begun the erection of a new and elegant 
hall, the cost of which will be $150,000. This will be 
the centennial gift, in memory of the organization of 
the Northwestern Territory, of this Association to the 
cause of Christianity. 

—The seventy-ninth annual meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, beginning on Tuesday, October 
”, 1888. The annual sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. Henry Hopkins, D.D., of Kansas City, Mo., Tues- 
day evening, at 7:30 o’clock. 

-The Second Universalist Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was dedicated Saturday, August 26. Dr. E. 5S. 
Rexford, of Boston, preached the dedication sermon in 
the morning. In the afternoon a platform meeting was 
held, in which the pastors of neighboring churches of 
different denominations participated. 

—The Rey.Leonard Woolsey Bacon, of Norwich,Conn., 
published a card in the “ Religious Herald” recently, 
by which he wishes it understood that his services are 
tendered without regard to compensation to any church 
pastor to whom he can be useful, when he is not “ other- 
wise engaged.” There are twenty Congregational pul- 
pits in the State vacant, and as Mr. Bacon is an inter- 
esting preacher, he is likely to be taken at his word. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


1. C. Meserve, of the Davenport Church of New Haven, 
Conn., has declined a call from Cedar Rapids, la, 

be Lawrence will supply the Presbyterian chureh at 
Sing Sing, N. Y., this autumn. 

J. E. Tuttle. of Westport, N. Y., accepts a call to Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 

J. L. Nott, of Hebron, Conn., has resigned, 

G. L. Clark accepts a eall to Farmington, Conn, 

Thomas 0. Rico, of West Granville, Conn., died suddenly 
on A\ueust 15, 

S. G. Wood, of Fall River, Mass., has accepted a eall to 
Easthampton. 

1). H. Reiter, of Vicksburg. Mich., has resigned. 

(. N. Severance, of the Yale Seminary, has been or- 
dain “«l for Home Missionary work. 

Mann. of Monson, has resigned. 

W. HL. Chandler accepts a eall to Atkinson, Il. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—W. S. Patten. of the Presbyterian church of Ionia, 
Mich., has resi¢ned. 
_- TL. S. Simrall has resigned the pastorate of the Presbyte- 
rian church of Hannibal, Mo. 
_~ Gilbert Lane has been installed as pastor of the Re- 
formed Chureh of Cuddebackville. N. Y. 
_—H. W. Weld. D.D., of Christ Church (P. E.), Riverton, 
N J., died suddenly on Angust 28. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Books AND AUTHORS. 


MR. LOWELL'S POLITICAL ESSAYS.' 


We doubt whether any one who wrote political 
essays during the time of the Civil War and the 
reconstruction period could so well afford to repub- 
lish his essays as Mr. Lowell. We doubt whether 
any of the essays would so well repay gathering 
together as these of Mr. Lowell’s. The average 
essayist of that period, we imagine, would prefer 
not to bring to the light what would prove a record 
of guesses which turned out wrong, of tentative 
shifts, of inconsistent windings, and of pretty com- 
plete blindness to the meaning of what was going 
on. Mr. Lowell’s essays, on the contrary, show a 
never-failing grasp of the situation, an interpreta- 
tion of it which he could hardly improve twenty 
years after the time in which most of them were 
written, and an almost unerring consistency. We 
who have the advantage of the perspective of the 
years since the war can hardly imagine, or, even if 
we participated in the events, hardly recall, how 
matters looked during the confusion of their occur- 
rence. We have to go back to the newspapers and 
magazines of the time, perchance to our own diaries, 
to find out how little we appreciated the meaning 
of it all, how short-sighted and hesitating was our 
glance. But Lowell seems to be writing as if the 
events were past and already judged at the judg- 
ment seat of history. He has the advantage, not 
indeed of the perspective of time, but of the per- 
spective given by spiritual vision. ‘The man who 
wrote before the election in 60 that it would “ prove 
a turning-point in our history,”’ who said just after 
the firmg on Fort Sumter that “the war we are 
entering on cannot end without some radical change 
in the system of African slavery,” and who pointed 
out before the war had come to a close that “ with 
the end of the war the real trial of our statesman- 
ship, our patriotism, and our patience will begin,” 
has no reason to be ashamed of his foresight. 

But, after all, what gives the book its permanent 
interest and value is that these essays, called out as 
each was by some contemporary event and shaped 
with view to the momentary emergency, are based 
upon consciousness of the moral meaning of democ- 
racy and of nationality. It is that which lifts Mr. 
Lowell from the plane of a temporizing politician 
to that of statesmanlike instinct and insight. It is 
that which carried him from the drifting eddies 
and beating waves of the moment’s events into the 
vast and single tide which was moving inevitably 
(though so few realized it at the time) toward the 
doing of justice and the freedom of humanity. The 
keynote is struck in the first essay, written in 1858, 
upon the policy of the Tract Society in avoiding any 
discussion of slavery. Mr. Lowell says that while 
clergyman, church member, merchant, lawyer, histo- 
rian, may do his best to evade the question, he cannot. 
And why? “ Because it is not political, but moral ; 
because it is not local, but national ; because it is not 
a test of party, but of individual honesty and honor. 
We cannot hem the wrong within the limits of 
Washington or Kansas; sooner or later it will force 
itself into the conscience and sit by the hearth- 
stone of every citizen.” While men were trying by 
compromise to patch up the matter in this way and 
that, the fact remained: “ There is one institution 
to which we owe our first allegiance, one that is 
more sacred and venerable than any other—the 
soul and conscience of man.” Mr. Lowell realized 
the one ultimate truth of history—that the only 
abiding fact is man, that all the external institu- 
tions, the attempted policies, concealments, and post- 
ponements, are but a fringe on man’s dress, and 
that Christianity is, if not the history, at least the 
prophecy, of man. 

It was because slavery was in contradiction to 
democracy, and democracy was only the expression 
of the Christ in every man, that Lowell saw that 
every attempt to evade the question was absolutely 
condemned to failure, and the system itself doomed 
—unless it managed itself to seal the doom of democe- 
racy. In the next essay, written in 1860, regarding 
the coming November election, the same spirit finds 
expression. “It is high time,” he says, “that we 
should hear something of the rights of the Free States, 
and of the duties consequent upon them. We also 
have our prejudices to be respected, our theory of 
civilization, of what constitutes the safety of a State 
and insures its prosperity, to be applied wherever 
there is soil enough for a human being to stand on 


1 Political Essays. By James Russell Lowell. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


and thank God for making him a man.” “The 
object of the Republican party is not the abolition 
of African slavery, but the utter extirpation of 
dogmas which are the logical sequence of attempts 
to establish its righteousness and wisdom, and which 
would serve equally well to justify the enslavement 
of every white man unable to protect himself.” 

While we would not press this point unduly, nor 
make it appear as if the rich pages of Mr. Lowell 
were the monotonous reiteration of one idea, we 
cannot forbear to quote a few more passages showing 
that to Mr. Lowell the whole question both of 
war and reconstruction was a question of democ- 
racy,*°and that democracy equaled Christianity. 
This idea we believe to be at once the keynote 
of all these essays and the source of their abid- 
ing value. Says Mr. Lowell: “The great struggle 
now going on is intrinsically between right and 
privilege ; between law and license. On the part 
of its leaders, the Southern revolt is a conspiracy 
against popular government, and an attempt to 
make a great Republic into a convenient drudge for 
slavery.” “It was not against the Constitution that 
the Rebels declared war, but against free institu- 
tions.” After the war he writes: “Our war has 
been carried on for the principles of democracy. 
Both South and North have at last conceded the 
manhood of the negro, and the question now is how 
we shall make that manhood available and _profit- 
able to him and to us. Democracy does not mean, 
to any intelligent person, an attempt at the impos- 
sibility of making one man as good as another. 
But it certainly. does mean the making of one man’s 
manhood as good as another’s, and the giving to 
every human being the right of unlimited free trade 
in all his faculties and acquirements.” Just as he 
saw in the war itself that the real question was the 
question of Man, so he saw that the problem 
of reconstruction was how to develop the manhood 
of Man. On this same point he writes: “ The only 
way to get rid of the negro is to do him justice. 
Democracy is safe because it is just, and safe only 
when it is just to all. Here is no question of 
white or black, but simply of man. We have 
hitherto been strong in proportion as we dared be 
true to the sublime thought of our own Declaration 
of Independence, which for the first time proposed to 
embody Christianity in human laws, and announced 
the discovery that the security of the State is based 
on moral instincts and the manhood of its members.” 
Precisely as the principle of divine right could 
make no lasting truce with the French Revolution, 
the satanic right of the stronger to enslave the 
weaker can come to no understanding with demoe- 
racy. The conflict is in the things, not in the men, 
and one or the other must abdicate.” “ The office 
of democracy is to make the world ready for the 
true second coming of Christ in the practical su- 
premacy of his doctrine, and its incarnation, after 
so many centuries of burial, in the daily lives of 
men.” 

Such is Mr. Lowell’s fundamental principle. The 
ability it gives him to handle practical questions of 
polities, to criticise current events and point out 
true lines of policy, can be gathered only by a read- 
ing of the various essays which make up the vol- 
ume. They fall into three groups: the two already 
mentioned in the ante-bellum period ; five during the 
progress of the war—* E Pluribus Unum,” “ The 
Pickin’s-and-Stealin’s Rebellion,” “ General MeClel- 
lan’s Report,” “The Rebellion: Its Causes and 
Consequences,” “ McClellan or Lincoln ?” and four 
in the reconstruction time—* Reconstruction,” 
*“ Seotch the Snake, or Kill it 7” “ The President on 
the Stump,” and “The Seward-Johnson Reaction.” 
And finally there is his recent Steinway Hall address, 
already famous. It is a striking fact, and one indic- 
ative perhaps of more than appears upon the sur- 
face, that Mr. Lowell should have found nothing to 
call him forth from 1868 to 1888. It is still more 
worthy of notice that a comparison of this last essay 
with the earlier ones shows that Lowell now finds 
the same evils at work that he found before, although 
the form they take and the results they are produe- 
ing are so different. While the earlier essays show 
such grasp upon and faith in the root-principles of 
democracy, they reveal equal consciousness of the 
evils accompanying its practical workings. Almost 
every page has something to say about the substitu- 
tion of popular clamor for public opinion, the de- 
manding of a “consistent record ”’ instead of firm 
principle from our politicians, the tendency of pub- 
lic men to make speeches with reference to immedi- 
ate effect upon the populace rather than to vital 
ideas, the thrusting of men of small caliber to the 
front, and, above all, the tendency to compromise 
and * take things easy ” rather than make a radical 
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assault upon any evil. In Mr. Lowell’s own happy 
words, the evil of democracy is to lay emphasis upon 
the “devices by which men may be influenced rather 
than upon the means by which they ought to be 
influenced.” It was these tendencies which he 
found responsible for the deplorable state of our 
politics before the civil war rather than any 
intrinsic power in the principles or representatives 
of slavery. And it is these same tendencies which, 
after we had paid the price of a four years’ war 
“to prevent half ourcountry from being taken from 
us, we are now allowing to filch the whole of our 
country trom us.” It is the same man who writes 
in the second essay that we have become “ accus- 
tomed to makeshifts instead of statesmanship, to 
subterfuge instead of policy, to party platforms 
instead of opinions, and to a defiance of the public 
sentiment of the civilized world for patriotism,” 
who also writes in the essay on “The Place of the 
Independents in Politics” that the “ greatest weak- 
ness in our American character is the acquiescence 
in makeshifts and abuses which can and ought tobe 
helped, and which, with honest resolution, might be 
helped.” James Russell Lowell has the amplest 
claim upon the American people, and it will be a 
sign of a deeper decadence of American politics 
than he points out if the vulgar sneers of unin- 
formed, partisan newspapers keep the American peo- 
ple from listening to him. 

It has seemed right to us to treat this last con- 
tribution of Lowell’s as a contribution to statesman- 
ship rather than to literature. But one can never 
for an instant forget that he is conferring with the 
master-spirit of our letters. The wit, the irony, the 
invective, mark the writer of the “ Biglow Papers” 
as the dignified eloquence and spiritual insight 
reveal the author of the “Commemoration Ode.” 
Every sentence shows that the charm which invests 
Mr. Lowell as a literary critic does not desert him 
in the harsher walks of politics. Indeed, so acute 
is the purely literary delight in the penetration, pun- 
gency, and wit of these pages that one is apt not to 
see the woods for the trees—to forget the grasp and 
movement of the argument in the succession of 
brilliant and incisive epigrams marshaled by his 
pen. One could almost make a collection of pithy 
sayings from this volume alone, and delicious 
incidental touches abound, of which we can cite only 
one: “ Tennyson’s knights are cloudy, gigantic, of 
no age or country, like the heroes of Ossian. They 
are creatures without stomachs. Homer is more 
condescending, and though we might not be able to 
draw the bow of Ulysses, we feel quite at home with 
him and Eumezeus over their roast pork.” 

The key to the temper in which these essays are 
written is given in one of the features with which 
Lowell prefaces the collection of essays. It grati- 
fies him, he says, that he was able to keep his head 
fairly clear of passion when his heart was at boiling 
point. We do not know how any or all of the 
regular procession of writers and speakers upon the 
“ Scholar in Politics” could do better than present 
Mr. Lowell as the vital embodiment of all that they 
could say. If the scholar has any function in pol- 
ities, it is to keep his head clear of the passion and 
prejudice, the bias and unintelligence, of partisanship, 
which most largely move the masses, while his heart 
continues to beat with enthusiasm and devotion to 
all the interests of humanity, unweakened by the 
critical discrimination of the head. The problem is 
to avoid partisanship—the surrender of the judg- 
ment of the intelligence—on one side, and dilettante- 
ism—the loss of power to feel the emotions kindle 
and boil—on the other. These essays of Mr. 
Lowell's are illustration enough that man may keep 
his intelligence entire and emancipated while his 
heart is aflame for humanity. Mr. Lowell is our 
best representative of a democracy that understands 


itself. 


Civics for Young Americans ; or, First Lessons in Gov- 
ernment. By William M. Giffin, A.M. (New York: 
A. Lovell & Co.) Mr. Giffin has striven to present the 
principles of government in the simplest and most 
entertaining manner possible. The volume does not 
lay claim to any literary quality or any originality in 
the discussion of governmental questions. A certain 
amount of American history is given, with the one aim 
of cultivating a love of country. In this, however, the 
mistaken method has been used of exaggerating the 
unreasonableness of the policies of the other countries 
with which we have at different times been in conflict. 
The volume contains a full and clear explanation of the 
important clauses of our Constitution. A grammar- 
school child could understand them. But the book 
would have ter value if, instead of eulogizing the 
wisdom of this clause, and the great wisdom of that 
clause, and the superlative wisdom of the third clause, 


and indicating a belief in the verbal inspiration of the 
entire document, it gave some account of the argu- 
ments which could and were used against their 
adoption. It is a mistake to treat American history 
and American institutions as if criticism were either 


impossible or dangerous. 


Among recent volumes of verse which have come 
into our hands, Mr. D. M. Henderson’s Poems, Scottish 
and American (Cushing & Bailey) must be given a first 
place. Mr. Henderson has a genuine sensitiveness to 
the poetic aspects of nature and of life, and many of 
his poems are full of a fine poetic sentiment. When he 
uses the Scotch dialect, as he frequently does, he recalls 
the tenderness of much of the best Seotch verse. 
Whatever he writes is pervaded by a hopeful and 
healthful spirit, his mood is distinctly appreciative and 
sympathetic, and he occasionally shows a very consid- 
erable command of the resources of meter. 


An eighth edition, revised and enlarged, has been 
published of the Rev. John W. Chadwick’s Book of 
Poems. Mr. Chadwick’s verse is always simple and 
graceful in expression, sincere in feeling, and thoroughly 
sympathetic with the sorrows and aspirations of hu- 
manity. (Boston : Roberts Brothers.) 


Students of iron chemistry will find valuable infor- 
mation as to the methods of analysis in The Chemical 
Analysis of Iron, by Andrew Alexander Blair, the Chief 
Chemist of the United States Geological Survey. It is 
a handsomely printed and illustrated volume, giving a 
complete account of all known methods of analyzing 
iron ore and all its resultants and gases. (Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $4.) 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The table of contents of the September Atlantic is 
judiciously varied with topics both grave and entertain- 
ing. The opening chapters of Mr. A. S. Hardy’s serial, 
. eon Rose,” are full of promise. So far as the story 
is carried, it is an extremely graceful and charming 
romance of the Middle Ages, differing greatly in some 
ways from the author’s former stories, but in no wise 
inferior tothem. An agreeable and chatty account of 
a “ Week in Wales ” by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, a short 
story by Frances E. Wadleigh, one of Olive Thorne 
Miller’s pleasant sketches of bird life, some dryly 
humorous “ Stories from the Rabbis,” retold by Abram 
S. Isaacs, and the continuation of Miss Murfree’s serial 
—of which it may be said truly that the latter half is 
decidedly stronger than the first—these articles make 
up the lighter side of the reading for the month. Of 
the more thoughtful papers we may mention the second 
paper on the Prometheus of schylus, by William 
Cranston Lawton, John Fiske’s historical monograph on 
the first year of the Continental Congress, Dr. Peabody’s 
investigation of the desirability of posing Crispus 
Attucks and those who were killed with him as patriot 
heroes, and Lillie B. Chace Wyman’s study of the life 
of women engaged in factories, as all deserving a care- 
ful reading. 


Harper's Magazine is perhaps a trifle weaker in the 
general interest of its reading matter to preceding 
issues. Many “ general readers” will think it a mis- 
take to have two such articles as those on Memphis and 
Little Rock, and Helena and Butte, in the same issue, 
and some may even question whether these articles 
would not better suit a newspaper or illustrated weekly 
than a magazine. Splendidly illustrated is the article 
on “ Old Satsuma,” by Professor E. S. Morse, and that 
on Tapestries, with illustrations of the French, German, 
Flemish, and Italian schools of the last four centuries. 
In fiction we find a pretty and original short story by 
Mrs. Lillie ; the serials of Mr. Black and Mr. Howells 
will not rank with their authors’ best work. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell begin to tell of a pedestrian trip to the 
Hebrides over the route followed by Dr. Johnson and 
his Boswell over a hundred years ago. Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn gives us another of his brilliant and glowing 
word-paintings of tropical scenery. 


One of the most readable magazine articles of the 
month is that by ex-Secretary of the Treasury Hugh 
McCulloch in Scribner’s Magazine, in which he gives 
reminiscences of some of his eminent contemporaries, 
including Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Hancock, Thomas, 
McClellan, Lincoln, Johnson, Arthur, and Henry Ward 
Beecher. Of the last Mr. McCulloch says : “He did 
more than any other man to liberalize religious senti- 
ment—to lift orthodox theology out of the ruts in which 
ithad been running from the days of the Puritans.” A 
descriptive articleon Cyprus by W. H. Mallock is finely 
illustrated with many me of picturesque and 
rugged bits of scenery from photographs taken by the 
author. The railway articles are continued by an inter- 
esting paper on “ Railway Passenger Travel ” from the 
pen of General Horace Porter. Mr. Stevenson’s con- 
tribution this month is in the form of “ A Letter to a 
Young Gentleman who Proposes to Embrace the Career 
of Art ;” the rewards of art and literature are so dis- 
praised that one cannot help think of Mr. Stevenson’s 
own phenomenal success as a good example to be urged 
on the other. Mr. W. H. Low answers the same ques- 
tion in quite a different strain. A delightfully quaint 
and delicately imaginative little love story is Mr. H. C. 
Bunner’s “ Second-Hand Story.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The last volume of Kiirschner’s annual of German 
literature, just published, contains 16,000 names of 
living writers, an increase of 4,000 over last year. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will haye ready in the 
early autumn the first supplement to William F. Poole’s 
“ Index to American Literature,” covering 1882-1887. 

—Thomas Whittaker has just ready a cheap Ameri- 
can edition of the “ Reminiscences of William Rogers,” 
a widely known character in the English Church. 

—The Lippincott Company have in print an excel- 
lent cheap edition of the Bronté novels. They are to 
be uniform with the pretty little Handy Editions of 
Thackeray and Dickens. 

—The preparation of the “Chaucer Concordance,” 
which has beendiscontinued for some years, is about to 
be resumed by the Chaucer Society, under the chief 
editorship of Mr. John Graham. 

—General Grant is said to have left in manuscript a 
large number of humorous anecdotes drawn from his 
experience in the army. These are soon to be published, 
probably by C. L. Webster & Co. 

—Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s new novel, “ The Master of 
Ballantrae,” will begin to appear in the November 
number of “ Scribner’s Magazine,” and will go on late 
into 1889. It will be illustrated by Mr. William Hole, 
A.R.S.A. 

—The selected poem published in our “Sunday 
Afternoon” department of August 23 was, a corre- 
spondent writes us, written by the well-known philan- 
thropist and writer, the late fig William Goodell ; it 
first appeared in the “ Providence Gazette.” 

—Richard Burton writes contemptuously of the popu- 
lar impression that “The Arabian Nights” is a “ book 
for babes,” a “classic for children ;” whereas, he says, 
“Its lofty morality, its fine character-painting, its artful 
development of the story, and its original snatches of 
rare poetry, fit it for the reading of men and women, 
and these, too, of no puerile or vulgar wit. In fact, its 
prime default is that it flies too high.” 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,* Restricted to publications of the last three months. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


THE CAPITALS OF SPANISH AMERICA. By William 
Eleroy Curtis, late Commissioner from the United States to the 
Governments of Central and South America. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth extra, $3.50. 


BY MISS AMELIE RIVES (Mrs. J. Armstrong Chanler): Vir- 

= of Virginia. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra, $1. 

ew edition.) A Brother to Dragons, and other Old-Time 
Tales. Post 8vo, cloth extra, $1. (New edition.) 


BESANT’S FIFTY YEARS AGO. Pift 
Walter Besant, author of ** All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 
With 137 Characteristic Illustrations by Cruikshank and others. 8vo, 
cloth extra, $2.50. 


ry. apt. Charles King, Uni es Army. strated 
by a F. Souhoum, 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1. (Ne edition.) 


IN ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. Lays of Ancient 
Rome. Pines Babington Macaulay. Edited, with notes, by 
William J. Rolfe, Litt.D., and John C. Rolfe, Ph.D. With engrav- 
ings. Square lémo, cloth, 56 cents; paper, 40 cents a volume. 


THE SURPLUS: WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT? 
Taxation and Revenue Discussed. By President Cleveland, the Hon. 
James G. Blaine, the Hon. Henry Watterson, and the Hon. George 
F. Edmunds. 8vo, paper covers, 25 cents. 


WARREN'S HYMNS AND TUNES. Hymonsand Tunes as sun 
at St. Thomas’s Church, New York. The music com an 
adapted by George Wiliam Warren. Royal 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S WORKS. Authorized library edi- 
tion. l6mo, half cloth, 75 cents a volume. MAIWA’S REVENGE 
—Illustrated.—_MR. MEESON’S WILL.—-ALLAN UATERMAIN 
SOLOMON’S MINES.- 
JESS.—DAWN.—THE WITCH'S HEAD. Each in one volume. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. Names and Portraits of Birds 
which Interest Gunners. With Descriptions in Language Under- 
standed of the cages. By Gordon Trumbull. 90 illustrations and 
an index. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $2.50. 


TREES AND TREE-PLANTING. By Gen. James 8. Brisbi 
Portenlt. cloth, $i. Brisbin, 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE 
Herrick. cloth, $1. 


HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF THE MIDDLE 
GES. By Henry Charles Lea. Complete in three volumes. 
&vo, cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $3 a volume. (New edition.) 


BEN HUR: A TALE OF THE CHRIST. By Lew W ‘ 
l6mo, cloth, $1.50. (New edition.) y Lew Wallace 


STEPNIAK’S RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. The Russian 
Peasantry. Their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and “ 
ligion. i i author of ** Russia Under the Tzars,” &c. 


Years Ago. By 


EASY. By Christine Terhune 


l2mo, cloth, $1.2! 

WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. Harper’s Library Edition. 
Illustrated. vols. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 per value. 
of THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE-BOAT.. One 


volume. 


FRANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE NAVY. ~1868. 
An International Episode. By John Bigelow. 12mo, bine 


THE HISTORY OF NICHOLAS MUSS. An Episod h 
Bartholomew. From the French of Du 
2mo, cloth, $1. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER 
CYLINDER. Tilustrated by Gilbert Gaul. 12mo, 


$1.25. (New Edition.) 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. New 
issues. vo, paper. The Eavesdropper. By James Payn. 25 cents. 
25 cents. The 


Trough the ig Nights. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
Fatal Three. By M. E. Braddon. s0 cents. The Mystery of Mir 
bridge. By James Payn. Illustrated. 50 cents. Strange Advent- 
ures of a House-Boat. By William Black. Illustrated. 50 cents 

essex Tales. By Thomas Hardy. 30 cents. Joyce,a Novel. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. * cents. Herr Paulus. By Walter t. 35 cents. 
Only a Coral Girl. By Gertrude Forde. 30 cents. For the Right. 
By Karl Emil Franzos. 1% cents. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Har- 
per & Broruers, postpaid, to any part of the United States and Canada. 
on receipt of the price. 

Harrer’s CATALOGUE seni fo any address on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps for postage. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
New York. 


| 
| 
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FACT. AND RUMOR. 


The cireular of a London wine firm 
says especially that “ Lord , one of 
the partners, is to be found in daily 
attendance at the office.” 

Frere Draws.—The New York “ Her- 

ald” says that whenever and wherever 
there is a pulpit on fire the people always 
go in crowds to see it burn. 


Some of the elon men in England 
owe all their wealth to beer. And some 
of the poorest men there owe all their 
poverty to beer.—[ Atlanta Constitution. 


The negroes of Brazil not only carry 
heavy burdens on their heads, like a 
piano, but when t taking a letter to the 
pest-office will place it on top of their 
heads and then put a stone on it to keep 
in its place. 


ALL Ricgut.—When we write right 
we do right. When we write to right 
wrong we do right. Hence a writer may 
be a writer of right or a righter of wrong 
and write all right. These aphorisms 
teach us to be sure we write right. 


—[Springfield Union. 


It used to take but one cobbler to 
make a shoe ; now it takes ninety diver- 
sified shoemakers to do it. The modern 
shoemaker is an expert in making his 
ninetieth part, and is aided by machinery, 
hence the modern shoemaker does his 
work many times faster than did the 
ancient cobbler. 


The “ Flying Seotchman,” a fast train 
on the Great Northern Railroad of Great 
Britain, has hitherto been the fastest ex- 
press train in the world. It has just been 
beaten by the “ West Coast Flyer,” of 
the London & Northwestern Reilenal 
which made the run of exactly four 
hundred miles between London and Edin- 
burgh in seven hours and twenty-five 
minutes. 


The following advertisement recently 
appeared in an English religious news- 
paper: “ Wanted, “before Advent, un- 
married Priest (earnest Evangelical High 
Churchman), for small country chureh, 
the congregation of which is largely com- 
posed of men. The six points. Choral 
services. Open-air preaching. Cricket, 
foot-ball, and workingmen’s clubs. No 
moustached or lawn-tennis playing priest 
need apply.” 


That the great world is not so large 
after all is, writes a correspondent, ovea- 
sionally proven beyond question. ‘Two 
gentlemen from America recently met on 
the top of the Great Pyramid in Egypt. 
They exchanged greetings, and one gave 
to the other his wldress. The second 
responded, giving his place of residence 
in the same city,and added, coolly, “ And 
I have here”—handing to him—“ a letter 
of introduction to you from a mutual 
friend at home.” 

It is said that the eldest man living 
anywhere is James James, a negro, of 
Santa Rosa, Mexico, who was born near 
Dorchester, in 1752. He was with his 
master in the Revolutionary War; was 
forty years old when Washington was 
elected President ; went to Texas when 
101 years old; moved into Mexico five 
years later, and now, at the ripe age of 
136, lives in a little hut, to which he is 
confined by rheumatism, and | is supported 
by contributions from the citizens of 
Santa Rosa. 


The truth of the old proverb, “ Bet- 
ter late than never,” appears to have been 
illustrated by a striking modern instance, 
according to an English exchange, which 
relates that, ninety-seven years ago, some 

*rson, now unknown by name, posted in 
Paris a number of the “Gazette Univer- 
selle,” directing it to “ Monsieur X . 
in Morges, Switzerland,” but the news- 
paper did not arrive at destination until 


last month. It seems that the “ Gazette,” | 
which had been waiting for delivery ever | 
since January, 1791, had got mixed up 
with a bundle of other newspapers, and 
was found, with its cover and address | 
still intact, amidst a heap of rubbish in| 
a garret. The finder conscientiously sent 
it to the Morges postmaster, by whom it 
was as conscientiously forwarded to the 
present representative of the X fam- 


ily, still living at Morges. | 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


New York and London, 
HAVE NOW READY: 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, with 
annotations by R. R. Bowxer, in ‘“* Questions of 
the Day” series. 12mo, paper, 25 cta. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, Fdi- 
tion de luxe, with eighteen full-page illustrations 
by Tuomas Nast. Large type, square octavo, 
paper, 25 cts. 

THE FEDERALIST, a Commentary on 
the Constitution of the United States, by ALEx- 
ANDER Hami.ton, James Mapison, and Jonn Jay. 
Edited by Henry Casot Lopes. Octavo, cloth 
extra, $2. 


THE LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE | 


1809-1880. By Geo. Sirs. Third cheaper 
edition, with portrait, octavo, $2.50. 

POPULAR TALES FROM THE 
NORSE. By Sir Grorce Wesre Da- 
sent, D.C.L. With an Introductory Essay on the 
origin and diffusion of Popular Tales. Third 
Edition, with thirteen new Tales, octavo, cloth 
extra, $2.50. 


But a limited edition has been printed of this well- 
known work, which has for a number of years been 
out of print, ‘and of this edition a portion only has 
been secured for American readers. 


READINGS FROM IRVING, for the 
uge of schools and reading classes. (Prepared to 
meet the requirements of the Chautauqua Liter- 
ary Circle.) lémo, cloth extra, 50 cts. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
IN CASTLE AND CABIN, or TALES 
IN IRELAND IN 1887. By 
Groree Petiew, A.M., LL.B. 2d Edition. 12mo, 


cloth extra, with map, $1.50. 


** No one can read this book without learning some- 
thing, and no one can do without it who wishes to 
keep himself informed on the - question, with all 
that that involves.’’— The Epoc 


INDUSTRIAL LIBERTY. 


M. Bonnam. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


“ A strong, thoughtful, and incisive work. The 
fundamental principles of true freedom, industrial, 
social, and political, are presented with a clearness 
and force that will ‘attract the attention of thinkers 
and statesmen.’’— Richmond State. 

* We earnestly commend the book to the atten- 
tion of every citizen of the United States, confident 
that it will read by all thinking people with inter- 
est and profit.’’— Springfield Republican. 


THE TARIFF HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By F. W. Tavs- 


sic, Assistant Professor of Political Economy in 
Harvard University. l2mo, cloth extra, $1.25 


“A fair, full, and conservative statement of the 
case by a most competent authority.’’— Aa/fimore 
Nan, 

A careful poy of a wide range of facts, covering 
our national history.’’— Christian Register. 


“ Discusses, with singular clearness, the different 
changes in the tariff from the begimming of our na- 
tional existence down to the action of the C ommission 
of 1883, and the proposals of the Mills bill.’’— Wi/er- 


hury American. 

Lists of standard and recent publications in Eco- 
nomic and Political Science, including the ** Questions 
of the Day ” series, and the works of Wells, Bastiat, 
Schoenhof, Sumner, and other authorities, mailed on 
application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
and 29 West Yew York. 


BETTER 


Is the motto of those that put together our 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


PLEASE EXAMINE 


sores FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS mm. ), by Gertrude 

enard and lle Menard, who give us \ de- 
lightful little songs for the children. 


SONG MANUAL, Book IL, by L. O. Emerson 
(40 cts.). A truly progressive course of exervises 
ane songs, 341 in number, in ~ the keys, and with 

xplanations. 110 are re school songs. 
atuable musical text book. 


merry and musical songs famous ones, with 
accompaniment, ~ most attractive 


By Joun 


CLASSIC TENOR SONGS ($1). 36 tenor songs 
of a high character, by 29 distinguished com rs, 
great variety. Such names as Pinsuti, 
Abt, Helmund, Gregg, Jensen, Godard, and Nic- 
olai among the authors indicate good and attract- 
ive music. This ds one to our “classic” 
series, which now includes 

SONG CLASSICS for Low Voices, Bass & Alto. 
PIANO CLASSICS, 

CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS. 

(Price of each, $1.) 

MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


RENOVATION OF CHURCHES 


a specialty of our business. Original designs sub- | 
epartment under | 


mitted upon request. 
the supervision of Charles R. Lamb. Correspondence 
solicited. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Oarmine St., New Vork. 


gee 7° introduce it into A MILLION 
FAMILIES we offer the 


LADIES’ 


|HOME JOURNAL 


PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 


From NOW 
to JAN’Y, 1889 


Four months—balance of this year, 


Breakfast and Dinner Parties—Home 
Cooking, Dainties and Desserts. Teas, Sup- 
pers, Luncheons and Receptions. Gives ex- 
—— all the littl details women want to 

now. Tells how to entertain guests, how to 
serve refreshments, what to have and how to 
makeit Everything new and original, practi- 
cal and well tested byexperts. Accompanying 
the recipes will be remarks upon pretty tablead- 
juncts, methods of serving and waiting, gar- 
nishing, table manners and etiquette. 

Children’s Page—lIllustrated Stories. 

Flowers and House Plants—finely illus- 
trated articles, edited by Essen FE. Rexroxp, 
with “‘ Answers to Correspondents.”” 

Mother’s Corner—A page devoted to the 
care of infants and young children. Interesting 

ters from subscribers giving views and meth- 
mo of management. Original articles from the 
best writers. Illustrated articles on Games and 
Home-made Toys. Amusements for Sick 
Children, Illustrated. Kindergarten. 
lustrated articles by Anna W. Baknarp. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 


Hymn Books 
Slightly Damaged. 


E have a lot of Hymn and Tune 

Books slightly damaged by water 

in our late fire for sale at a great reduc- 

tion—ineluding for the Sanctu- 

ary,” “ Spiritual Songs,” “ Laudes Domi- 
ni,” ete. Send for list. 


Tur Century Co. 33 East Lith 


HEAVEN AND ITS WON DERS. 
THE WORLD OF SPIRITS AND 
HELL, described from things heard and 
seen, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
‘Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT , as witnessed 
by him in the spiritual world in 1757; The 
Doctrine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, the 
New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine, | 
in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for | 
$1.00. Discount to the trade ddress, 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publish- 
ing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York 
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SPECIAL 


We will send THE CHRISTIAN 


Union to any New Subscriber from 


this date to January I, 1889, on 


receipt of OWE DOLLAR. 


It is our purpose to . reach fam. 


ilies that are not now represented 


on our list, and we cheretela make 


a a special rate for 


INTRODUCTION. 


Show this to your friends and 


neighbors, and oblige 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


SHORTHAND: Practical Instruction ; leading 
systems ; low rates. T ypewriters (any make), New 
and second- aoe bought sold, and exchanged ; Large 
= ed bargains; LIllustrated Catalogue 
igraphic Co., 245 B’wy, N. 
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the moments may be profitably em- 
A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
Sie & Co., 1,009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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NO MISREPRESENTATION IN- 
TENDED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

It would have been a natural expecta- 
tion with me to look for an adverse criti- 
cism of the “Philosophy of Ritual” in 
the pages of your paper. That book 
embodies convictions and lines of think- 
ing which must excite your enmity, pos- 
sibly your derision, perhaps your pity, 
and brings support to views which no 
doubt you honestly believe it is your 
journalistic duty to exterminate. But it 


seems to me that even in the discharge 
of so difficult a task you are not entitled 
to employ unfair means, or use equivocal 
methods, which may possess some un- 
pleasant resiliency not unlike those quali- 
ties in the “ boomerang ” whicli you justly 
regard with alarm. You have said a few 
words in reference to the “ Philosophy of 
Ritual,” which by misdirection, and par- 
tially by misapplication, leave the im- 
pression on the reader that this work is a 
very narrow treatment of this theme, 
conceived and promulgated in defense of 
the practices of what you call “a little 
coterie of Anglicans.” You direct your 
remarks against the work as not being 
“a good philosophy of religious synbol- 
ism,’ when, m fact, we have striven to 
produce only an acceptable “ philosophy 
of ritualism ;” we have detined and illus- 
trated the three formative principles of 
ritualism, as art, commemoration, and 
symbolism, and without showing why or 
how we areinsecure in this determination, 
you seem to refer to it as “a defective 
analysis to which, at an early stage of his 
argument, the author commits himself ;” 
we have given a general definition of 
ritualism, so liberal in character as “to 
include the serious exercises as well of 
barbarians and pagans as Christians,” 
and have established the validity of our 
definition and analysis by an examination 
of the religions of the world, and yet you 
reproach us for “an apparent inability to 
keep the special phenomena of the Oxford 
movement out of our head ;” we have 
said comprehensively that “ we believe 
that the use of symbolism helps in the 
Catholic mind to maintain unimpaired 
man’s appreciation of mystery, or, more 
justly, his realization of mystery, and 
assists his mental receptivity for the 
presence of mysteries in Christianity, 
keeping him not only susceptible to their 
beauty and hallowing emanations, but in 
the way of analogy helping him, to se- 
cure for himself at least a hypothetical 
ground for aconviction of their necessity,” 
and you tell us we have mixed up “the 
symbolism of personality and the sym- 
bolism of relations,” which indeed them- 
selves in worship run to one common 
focus ; certainly we have spoken of “the 
Real Presence,” but we have nowhere 
recommended Ritualism as a “form” or 


“veil” for the exhibition of the personal |. 


object of worship ; that “ form ” or “ veil ” 
has been given in Scripture; we use 
ritualism as a concomitant system of 
practices by which that Presence is more 
intensely realized. We cordially forgive 
the critic “ for reminding us that ‘ Ritual- 
ism as Old as Religion’ may prove as 
dangerous a boomerang in theology as 
‘Christianity as Old as Creation’ ;” but 
we candidly could not forgive him if he 
seriously thought we could be troubled 
by apprehensions on that score. The 
variety and extension of the arguments 
are not even hinted at in your critique, 
and while we could not complain of a 
policy of silence on your part, we do beg 
to be permitted to protest, in the pages 
of your paper, against a policy of mis- 
representation. L. P. GRATACAP. 


TRUTH AND FANCY. 

It always seemed to me that, however 
mischievous to us was a moth’s appetite, 
it must be avery lean and melancholy 
thing to him to eat dry cloth, with 
nothing to drink, growing fat upon rub- 
bish, and washing it down with darkness. 


A real good-natured man is the most 
troublesome morsel that the malign pas-_ 
sions ever attempted to feed upon. He is 
the natural superior of irritable persons. 
He that can govern himself can control 
others. An irritable man, whom any one 
can excite, is like a horse kept at livery, 
ridden by every one, and spurred by each 
rider. 


Nobody is so little his own raster | 
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SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 
CONTROLLED BY—————- 


Coffee of America. 
air-tight tin can 


CRU 


coffees. 


suit your taste as no other coffee will, at a moderate price. 
round), in 1 lb. air-tight parchment packages. 

e are exclusively an importing house, sel 
only to dealers. 


TES whole roasted (un 


EST EE 


opportunity of testing our famous 
receipt of 


ASE & SANBORN, 96 


CHASE & SANBO 
(OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 


SEAL BRAND COFFE 


its richness and delicacy of flavor. 
Always packed whole roasted (unground) in 


SADE BLEN 


Warranted not to contain a single Rio bean, and guaranteed to 


cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee, Address 
CH BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


RN. 


JAVA and MOCHA, 
surpassing all others 


Justly called The Aristocratic 


A skilful blending of strong, fla- 
vory and aromatic high grade 
Always 
ng 


But give consumers an 
coffee before buying, we will, upon 


socts. WANTS. 50 cts. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


ANY ONE capable of assuming the duties of house 
keeper in a family of two ladies, and willing to ac- 
cept such position for the sake of a comfortable 
home with small wages, may obtain the same in 
Beverly, N. J. The incumbent of such office will 
be placed upon an equality withthe family. For 
particulars address Miss Mary A. Kain, Box 112, 
Beverly, N. J. 

HISTORICAL GOSSIP from 1822 to ls7l. A 
lady of experience in teaching and authorship has 
48 papers on this subject which have been read 
successfully in schools and as Parlor Lectures in a 
large city. She would sell MSS. copies of them 
for similar uses. Apply to Mrs. E. W. L., 200 
South Street, Baltimore. 


A CHILD may have pleasant suburban home, in- 
struction, and personal attention, with a lady 
experienced in the care and culture of children, 
who teaches her own, and wishes to add a pupil to 
their number. A mother’s care and kindly atten- 
tion assured. ‘* Carlyle,” care Christian Union. 

BOARD WANTED in the fall, by an invalid (lady) 
with private American family in Brooklyn, near 
Putnam and Bedford Avenues. Room to be up one 
flight, good size, well heated ; south room pre- 
ferred; price moderate; references exchanged. 
Address G. Carrier, 470 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


A LADY educated at Mt. Holyoke Seminary and 
College desires a position in boarding or day school 
or as visiting teacher, English branches, Latin, 
French, andGerman. Six years’ experience. Ex- 
cellent references. Address Box 532, Morristown, 
N. J. 


WANTED.—A well-educated young lady wishes a 
place to help in the care and education of children. 


References given and required. Address M. G. M. 
care Christian Union. 

A LADY of experience with children would like g 
place as governess for one or two little children 
Terms reasonable. Address Lock Box 53, Putnam, 
Conn. 


WANTED-—A purchaser for a farm of about forty 
acres and large house in this best of climates. 
Address Box 104, Aiken, 8. C. 


HOOFLAND’sS GERMAN BITTERS. 


This old and ever-popular remedy is not a 
rum Bitters, but an elixir of root and herb 
juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most 
potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and 
bowels, and preventing kidney disorders. We- 
therefore sincerely commend them to every 
one troubled with enfeebled digestion, nervous 
depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney 
disorders, as an all-sufficient remedy to restore 
them to perfect health, as thousands of our 
best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle, 


as he who can be stirred and provoked at | six for $5.00. 


another’s will.—[ Beecher. 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 


THE BOLTON 


Hot Water Heater 


9 


\ 


The Hot Water System of heating is th: 
most Healthful. Economical. Durable and Safe. 

The Belton Hot ater Heater is timplicity 
itself. It requires less attention than an ordinary 
base burner stove. 


COMBINATION CAS MACHINE. 


For lighting Churches, Opera Houses, Hotels, Fac- 
tories, Suburban and Country Residences, Etc., 
and furnishing fuel for light factory work. 

Send for Lilustrated Circulars and Price Lists. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER C0. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
Chamber to Cool 
the water. 

As easily cleaned 
as a Water Pitch- 
er. 

All water is filled 
with impurities during 
_® the rainy season. 

This Filter will 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 

Address as above for 
Descriptive Price-List. 


Mention The Chiris- 
tian Union. 


Open cut shows Filter 
Dies used in our Fil- 
ters and Separate 
Patent Ice Chamber. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Will cure umatism, Rheumatic Gout, Incipient 


I 

1 

Bright’s Disease, Dyspepsia, all diseases of Uric Acid 

s. All Druggists. Send for pamphlet, 298 
way. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC * 
Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24, 1888. 
The Trustees, in Conformity lo the Charter of the Co n- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1887. 


mber, 1887....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
1,417,600 13 
Total Marine Premiumis................... $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1887, to 3lst December, 1887.............. $3,672,331 21 
Losses d during the same 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and ex- 
PONSEB.. $788,546 38 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New Yok 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $8,622,560 0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559, l0w 00 
Estate and Claiius due the Company, 
ce 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,362,986 07 
Six per cent. inte: est on the outstandin; 


ding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
of Feb next. 

The ou ding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after, Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all, inter- 

ereon will cease. e certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 


earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 188], for which certi Ss wi 
issued on and r ‘Tuesday, the First of May next. 
By order of the Board, A 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A. ‘ CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, GEORGE BLISS 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W. HARD 
OBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WARD FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM E S MAIT 
JOHN E IRA BURSLEY 
Cc. A. HAND MES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN D. HE . GEORGE H. MACY 
ILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 


(Trade Mark) 
10 Years in Advance 
are made by 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


232 and 234 Water St., New York. 
84 Lake St., Chicago. 


Healthful, Powerful, Durable. 


No Gas, No Dust. 
Wonderfully Successful Heaters. 
Established 1837. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
SAWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


MEDAL 

PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award! New Orleans Exhibition. 


d 
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Sept. 6, 1888. 


FINANCIAL. 


Perhaps there never was a season when 
the confusion about the crop prospects | 
was so pronounced as at present. The | 
statements that are constantly being put | 
forth about the damage by frost to spring | 
wheat are wholly at variance with the 
statistical reports emanating from the 
Government bureau, which 
affirm the most favorable weather con- 
ditions. The same may be said of the 
foreign reports. The French Government, 
for instance, through its bureau of statis- 
tics affirms a loss of about seven per cent. 
to the wheat crop from last year, while 
private dispatches and general outside 
accounts fix the loss at twenty-five per 
cent,; which to believe it is difficult to 
say, excepting that the experience in years 
past justifies the opinion that our own 
official statements usually overrate 
damaging conditions, and it is not wise to 
consider our losses as greater or liable to 
be greater than the joerg the 
official reports would indicate e con- 
clusion about the wheat crop now, both 
winter and spring, in the aggregate, may 
fairly be that it will not range far from 
last year’s, which was little under the 
average, and that thus far the weather 
conditions are very favorable to the corn 
crop, with no damage as yet by frost, and 
that the development conditions, includ- 
ing acreage, indicate a phenomenally 
large crop. The acreage in corn is said 
to be, in some extensive localities, fully 


continuaily | 


twenty-five per cent. larger than last year, 
while the growth and health are extraor- 


dinary, the whole pointing to a yield | Gasp. 


about fifty per cent. greater than in 1887. 
The effect on the corn road shares in the 
market for railway stocks is marked, 
the disposition being to buy these shares 
freely and with great confidence of a heavy 
advance. The only contingency now 
remaining is that within the next week 
or ten days there may be a frost in certain 
prescribed localities which could do some 
damage, but at best the percentage of 
loss would be trifling, and could hardly 
reduce the general yield more than a 
small percentage of the whole. Corn is 
safe, in other words, for an extraordinary 
yield. Wedwell on the question of crops 
because, at this juncture, it is an all-im- 
portant one. If we can spare a fair per- 
centage of wheat for the foreign markets, 
enough is known to enable us to estimate 
that there will be a good market at high 
— for all that we can spare, for 
urope is short. ‘The money markets are 
hardly differing from a week ago’s report, 
either here or abroad. Money is easy on 
call at one and a half to two per cent., | ¢ 
mostly at one and a half per cent., while 
time loans are at two per cent. for thirty 
days, two and a half per cent. for sixty 
days, three and a half to four per cent. 
for three to four months, four and a half 
per cent. for six months. The demand 
from the interior does not show itself, 
though the Southern markets may call on 
the centers soon for funds to move the 
cotton crop, which promises to be a er 
one. Yet the surplus reserve of the New 
York City banks is such as to amply 
provide for any probable calls without any 
danger of depleting funds here. 
The iron trade is progressing well, and 
rospectively promising. The coal 

e is expanding, and the market for 
our anthracite coal is widening rapidly in 
the West, while the Eastern consumption 
is growing. ‘The coal and iron trades are 
considered indicative of general condi- 
tions in our domestic industries and com- 
ineree. 

For two years a most unaccountable 
dullness has prevailed on Wall Street, but 
if we realize what we anticipate in our 
crops, there are certain signs that the 
railways will get their share of prosperity, 
and that Wall Street will be resurrected 
from its tomb of death to a state of 
unmistakable animation. 

The bond market has fairly entered on 
its second stage. First-it became active 
under a demand for gilt-edged bonds for 
first-class investment. Now it is active 
again under a speculative demand for 
second and third class bonds. Prices for 
these are steadily improving ; the stock 
market is passing through a phase ; first 
a very active speculation commenced in 
the coal stocks—Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, Delaware & Hudson, New 
Jersey Central, and Reading Railway ;| 


second, a move was noticed in the Van- | Pre 


| Fifteen years’ ex 
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| derbilt stocks, which is still going on ; 


third, a fresh impetus is starting up in 
the transcontinental shares— Union Paci- 
fic, Northern Pacific, and the Preferred— 
Oregon Lmprovement, Oregon Short Line, 
Oregon Transcontinental, and Oregon 
Navigation ; and, fourth, the several stocks 
on the list of Southern securities—Nor- 
folk & Western, Richmond Terminal, 
East Tennessee, and Louisville & Nash- 
ville—are being agitated at os 
rices. .The list of Gould stocks is 

in the background, while the general lst 
of cheap shares is somewhat neglected, 
and the Granger list is awaiting the out- 
come of Iowa legislation, which latter 
appears now to be checked in its applica- 
tion by the National and State courts 
both. 


The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase........... $2,983,800 
Specie. decrease.......... 4,398,800 
Legal tender, increase. 53.200 
Deposits, decrease ........ 431,200 

rve, decrease ......... 4,238,500 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at $16,766,625. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


All stoc bonds listed on the New York 
Stock wh. bought and sold on commission for 


Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
23 Nassau Street, New York. 


Texas Loans at E ight Per Cent. 
Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 
Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Oct. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 


B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas, 


by permission to Union or 
Independent,”’ New York € 


GUARANTEED 


We invite persons wishing investments ab- 
solutely safe to examine the securities of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Assets October 1, 1887, $1,883,909. 


All loans and Debentures fall gua - 


OF TOPEKA, | KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS |- 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres'’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 
101 DEVONSHIRE at BOSTON, MASS, 
AYES & CO’, 


BA) 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT C0,, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First —° on inspected f 

in lowa and Eastern N os ond ¢ on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
rience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading ins 

companies, savings banks, and colleges oft he 
pany private institutions. ferences: Hon. 
of Nat'l Life Ins. Co., Montpelier Vt.; 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Temple, Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
Hume, Ahm India 
rooklyn, N -» and many others. 


UNION. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Testenge, Bonds, 7 to 8 ner gent. 
Semi-A terest. Negotiated Ww. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of #200 R.' 
upwards. Prompt Payment of Princi and 
Interest Coupons made and re mitted. to lender 
without charge. BES OCATION IN “THE 
UNION. Fifteen years’ anal Ample Capi- 

. Wide connections. Refer tothe “* Congregation- 
alist... Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


WESTERN MORTGAGES, 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST €0., 


NEW YORK. 


160 BROADWAY, 


—_ 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


like to give you valuable ar 


in rtunities for investments of ONE 
ND DOLLARS or more in 
FARM we en Per 


in 
Cent. net, NSAS N ATI BNAL. BANK 
STOCKS paying SW E NTY per Cent. or more, 
and easily convertible into cash, or in any other line 
of solid securities you may refer. Please write to 


JOHN HALL, President, 601 Baird Building, Kan- 
sas _ Mo. (Send for references. Mention this 
paper 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid u ,000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. capital A 


"Fe oan 


er carefully selected choice 


AST MORTEAGE LOANS 


Minneapolis, and St. Pau 
Perfect tithe, absolute security, prompt payment, 


1 character our invariable requirements, Cot 
ections free. Send for pamphiet with 
forms and references East and West. 
MINNEAPOLIS, VA MINNESOTA. 

SAFE AF E Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, $355,016 
al and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
8S us of $1,106,016. seventeen years of 
we have loaned $11, 000, 
6% 12% 
to investors — 

delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Esta 
iret and Debenture 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 

In Sa ments, in amounts of $5 and up. 
— in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 
— Fall — regarding our various securi- 
J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
few York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Groadwap 
MADE BY 
A.J.Condit &Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Personal 


tions made werore placing. | 


PER 


A soup 


r annum _ first on poqquetive 
. 8 approved b Tacoma 
National Bank. EST OF EFERENCES 


East AND EST. Correspondence  Solici- 


Address 
ALLEN cC.MA Wash. Ter. 


est 
terest Coupons collected. 


Joun GuTHRI 


examination | 
and conservative valua- 
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BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage security. Inter- 
6, 7, and 8 Per Cent. Net to Investors. In- 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank and St. Paul | Pationel Bank, St. 


Paul, Minn., and 
\First National Bank, Boston, Mass 
Correspondence solicited. 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Pres. J. N. Srrick 


) Cashier. 
Ice-Pres. A. T. DANIELS. . 


L. H. Pounps, 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. All 
interest payable semi-annually in New York Ex- 
change. iberal rates of interest and noe xpense to 
rties holding securities offered by this Company. 


very 7 rece caution taken to inake securities SAFE and 
to P PT P ‘T of PRINCIPAL 
ND INTEREST. SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


1A 


" .CQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wi 
/OTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TH. 


| 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y 


Its main those and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8ST. JOSEPH, LEAV: 


ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of througb 
first-class tickets. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 

TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite betweon Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traversos the great 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, an@ 
“ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit La ta 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Lino via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
Superior facilities to travel to and from Indlan- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern pointa. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK 
Gen’) Manager. Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO. 


BICYCLES - 


RICYCLES 
TANDEMS 


HIGHEST GRADE 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
Pope Mra.Co. 
79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 


BraNcH || 12 WARREN sT.NeW YORK 
Houses||29! WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 


INSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY. 


Each year by itself, bas ht to the insurance as lon 
term selected and paid for. 


cover the cost of t 
term policy in the 


as you live, by payments adjusted 
ou can do this by taking Pnncennn bn 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
most economical, and fairest system of life insurance attainable. 2 


safest 
Among all life insurance companies the Provident 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


and the amallest ratios of payments for shows the largest of assets to liabilities 


expenses to amount insu 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President, 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 
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THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


LYMAN ABBOTT 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, Epirors. 


WE QUOTE. WHY NOT ? 


Make up a list of new subscribers in 
your Church or among friends and 
neighbors. We will send specimen 
copies to you in bulk, or will address 


Dear Sirs: 
Please send by mail eight speci- 
men copies of The Christian Union 


Published at 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York, by The Christian Union Company, 


TRY IT! 


Lawson Valentine, President. Copyright, 
1888. or a sae ane for others to on- them to any list of names of those 

oo swt aeemge at New York as amine. I think I can get up a club whom you think likely to become mem- 
oceeeaee maa snatter. for it for the rest of the year. bers of a club. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. me paces: 

TERMS TO UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. W. M. S. — 
Central Falls, N. C., Aug. V1, 1888. = - - - 
**ON IAL,” Four Months... ....... #1 


CLUB RATES. 


DISCONTINUANCES—The Curistian Union is 
sent to subscribers until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publishers for its discontinuance 
and all payments for arrearages are made accord- 
ng to law. : ; 

RECEI PTS—We do not send receipts for subscrip- 
tions unless the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label will indicate with- 
in two weeks that the remittance was received. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS-— When a change of 
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A CORRECTION. 


We regret that in our issue of Au- 
gust 23, in the account of the Science 
Hill English and Classical School for 
Girls at Shelbyville, Ky., several typo- 
graphical errors occurred, owing to 
“vacations,” the name of the well- 
known Principal being printed as the 
Rey. W. B. Boynton instead of the 
Rev. W. T. Poynter, and Mrs. Julia 
A. Tevis appearing as Mrs. Teris.— 
[ Ens. C. U. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S 
EXCHANGES 


AND OTHER SOURCES. 
“ WATCH THE BRAKES, HOLD TIGHT 
REINS, START SLOW.” 


We saw the above legend on a horse- 
car, the other day, over the driver’s head. 
We suppose it was for the instruction of 
the driver, and yet it is not without its 
metaphorical significance for every young 
man. 

“ Watch the Brakes.” Be sure that you 
have not only the power to go, but the 
power to stop going. Every well-regu- 
lated life has a brake as well as a driving- 
wheel. The driver who cannot stop his 
car at the desired crossing is quite as 
helpless as the one who cannot start his 
horses. A friend once told us that one of 
the most distressing moments of his life 
was when he got started down a very 
long, steep hill, where there was no bush 
or tree to break his descent, and down 
which he was obliged to rush, with ever 
increasing speed, until he reached the 
foot. Yet he only faintly typifies many a 
young man on the moral down grade who 
has lost control of the brakes. 

“Hold Tight Reins.” Hold tight reins 
on passion, on pride, on love of acquisition, 
on extravagance, on ambition. They are 
all good servants if you keep them where 
they belong, harnessed in subjection to a 
high moral purpose and Christian devo- 
tion. They are terrible masters if they 
take the bits in their mouth and get be- 
yond your control. 

“Start Slow.” To start the horses on 
a gallop is not only cruel to them, but it 
shakes up the passengers, and very likely 
will jolt the car off the track. There is 


253 | time enough to reach the end of the route 


and keep up with the schedule. There is 
no reason why you should start in life in 
a brownstone house with six servants. 
Your father did not start in this way. If 
he had he would not be living in one now. 
There is no reason why you should be 
worth $100,000 at the end of the first 
year in business. As many a Presidential 
candidate knows to his sorrow, the early 
“boom ” often kills the best chance. The 
rize. 
“ Watch the Brakes, Hold Tight * reg 
Start Slow.”—[Golden Rule. 


OF ECONOMY. 


It is a mistake to suppose that economy 
is a virtue which only the poor need to 
practice. Emerson says, “A _ creative 
economy is the fuel of magnificence ;” 
and, therefore, “great estates are not 
sinecures if they are to be kept great.” 
It has often been matter of surprise that 
a keen eye for the smallest details should 
go along with grand power of organiza- 
tion, and great wealth already realized. 
Howard, the prison reformer, was one of 
the most exact and economical of men, 
and found the habit of exactitude in 
details as useful in philanthropy as in 
trade. Samuel Budgett, the Bristol 
merchant, was another instance of the 
same combination; and it is said that 
George Moore, the “ Napoleon of Wat- 
ling Street,” and later, the magnate of 


Bow Churehyard, would throw all the 
clerks in his large establishment into 
excitement because a "bus fare of three- 
pence had been charged, for which no 
voucher could be found. George Moore 
would doubtless have said, in answer to 
any objections to his apparently prag- 
matical procedure in this case, that the 
threepence was of little consequence, 
but that the prineiple of the voucher was 
of infinite consequence ; and, so far, cer- 
tainly he was right in insisting on the 
same painstaking as though it had in- 
three hundred pounds. 

“Economy of labor is the essence of 
all good husbandry,” said the Prince 
Consort, and this implies that no means, 
however trifling, is to be despised. A 
grain of sand in the oil may stop the 
machinery. But this is not to be con- 
strued as though the best use is not to be 
made of such things asa man has. He 
who takes what he has, never wants ; and 
much may be done by zealous attention 
to render serviceable that which is 
not so serviceable as it might be. “A 
cracked plate,” says the proverb, “ will 
last as long as a sound one ;” and if we 
may, without irreverence, take a quota- 
tion from Seripture, we may say that in 
gathering up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost, we are not only 
acting as economists, but in obedience to 
the highest law of the spiritual world. 
—[ Way to Fortune. 


SCOTCH PROVERBS. 


A gude word is as soon said as an ill. 

A dog winna growl if ye fell him wi’ a 
bone. 

Every man at forty is a fool or a 

‘ar sought and dear bought is good for 
ladies. 

Birth’s good, but breeding’s better. 

Better keep well than make well. 

He is worth no weal that can bide no 
woe. 

He that winna when he may, shanna 
when he wad. 

Take a pint and ‘gree; the law’s 
costly. 

Be the same thing that ye would be 
called. 

Fiddlers’ dogs and fleas come to a 
feast uncalled. 

Fair words break never a bone, foul 
words many a one.—[ Wise Sayings of 
the Common Folk. 


BEECHERISMS. 


Don’t mope. Be a boy as long as you 
live. Laugh a good deal. Frolic every 


day. Keep up high spirits. A low tone 
of mind is unhealthy. There’s food and 
medicine in nerve. Quantity and quality 
of nerve mark the distinctions between 
animals and between men, from the bot- 
tom of creation to the top. 


The old-fashioned way of preparing a 
sermon was where a man sat down with 
his pipe, and smoked and “thought,” as 
he called it, and after one or two or three 
hours—his wife saying to everybody in 
the meantime, “Dear me! he is upstairs 
studying. He has to study so hard !”— 
in which he has been in a muggy, fum- 
bling state of mind, he at last comes out 
with the product of it for the pulpit. 
is like unleavened bread, doughy, dumpy, 
and heavy ; hard to eat, and harder to 
digest. There has been nothing put in it 
to vitalize it. 

When the miser is called to face the 
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contribution-box, and all the neighbors 
are looking at him, and he has to deny 
himself, he puts in his contribution, say- 
ing" inside, tearfully, “ Good-by !”—it is a 
self-denial to him. 

You cannot make a man laugh because 
he ought to laugh. You may analyze a 
jest, or a flash of wit, and present it toa 
man, saying, “ Here are the elements of 
mirth ; and these being presented to you 
as I now present them, if you are a ra- 
tional being you will accept the statement 
of them and laugh.” But nobody laughs 
so. People laugh first, and afterward 
think why they laughed. The feeling of 
mirth is first excited, and afterward the 
intellect analyzes that which produced the 
laughter. It converts into an idea that 
which was first an emotion or an experi- 
ence. 

Never gauge the duration of your sleep 
by the time any one else sleeps. Some 
men will tell you that John Wesley had 
only so much sleep, Hunter, the great 
i. so much, and Napoleon so 
much. But when the Lord made you, as 
a general thing he did not make Napo- 
leons. Every man carries within himself 
a Mount Sinai, a revealed law, written for 
himself separately. 


Prayer is often an argument of lazi- 
ness : “ Lord, my temper gives me a vast 
deal of inconvenience, and it would be a 
great task for me to correct it ; and wilt 
thou be pleased to correct it for me, 
that I may get along easier?” If prayer 
was answered under such circumstances, 
independent of action and natural laws, 
it would be paying a premium on indo- 
lence. 

There is a class of men that we often 
meet, who might be called not so much 
religious talkers as religious chatterers. 
I have myself suffered from their inflic- 
tions. Men they are who, by their talk, 
go off like a watchman’s rattle, and with 
a sound as dry and sharp. 


There are a great many people who 
seem to think that religion means not 
doing wrong. As if a knitting-machine 
that never knit any stockings would be 
considered good because it never misknit ! 
What is a man good for who simply does 
not do some things ? 

This world was made for poor men; 
and therefore the greatest part of it was 
left out-of-doors, where everybody could 
enjoy it.—[{ Beecher as a Humorist. 


EACH LINE A CONDENSED SERMON. 


None are such accomplished dissemblers 
as those who find dissembling difficult. 

The surest way to reveal your weak- 
ness is to hide your motives. 

A note pitched too high is equally silent 
with one pitched too low. 

The sublimity of the mountain is not 
in the mountain, but in us. 

Each man is a walking coal mine, and 
it is for him to decide whether it shall 
send forth heat and light, or only soot and 
smoke. 

More strength is needed to abstain 
from work when tired than to undertake 
it when rested. 

He who is unwilling to submit to un- 
deserved blame should remember to refuse 
undeserved praise. 

Genius is like a barrel on the top of a 
hill: it will not, indeed, move unless 
— ; but once pushed it goes of itself. 

alent is like a road on the roadway ; it 
will not go forward unless dragged.— 
(Ivan Panin. 
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TWO TUNES 


General H. K. Oliver, the composer 
of “ Federal Street,” “ Merton,” and sev- 
eral other acceptable hymn tunes, was 
choir leader and organist of a church in 
Salem, Mass., for twenty years. Both of 
these tunes sung themselves, unbidden to 
in. Olden-Tune Music” tells the 
story of their birth. General Oliver’s 
mother was a singer, and he, besides learn- 
ing to sing, had become familiar with 
half a dozen instruments, including the 
flute and organ. One afternoon, in his 
thirty-first year, he laid down Theodore 
Hook’s novel, “ Passion and Principle.” 
It was an affecting story, and while he 
was thinking of its sad ending, there 
came into his mind the last verse of Mrs. 
Steele’s hymn, 


‘* So fades the lovely, blooming flower.”’ 


With the words came a melody. He 
sat down at a pianoforte, harmonized the 
melody, and having written out the tune 
laid it away in a drawer. 

Ten years later Dr. Lowell Mason was 
teaching music in Salem. Among his 
pupils was Mr. Oliver. Near the close of 
the course, the doctor asked if any pupil 
had ever attempted composition, and said 
that he would be happy to examine what- 
ever any of them had written. Mr. Oli- 
ver handed a copy of his tune to Dr. 
Mason, who was so much pleased that he 
asked permission to use it in his forth- 
coming book, called “ Boston Academy’s 
Collection of Church Music.” 

The composer consented, and was asked 
to give a name to the tune. He thought 
at first of his wife’s name, “Sally,” but 
that would hardly do. Then he decided 

tocall it after the name of Federal Street 
in Salem, where stood the house in which 
his wife was reared, wooed, and married, 
and from which, years afterward, she was 
buried to the musie of the tune. 

Early one Sunday morning the pastor 
of the North Church, Salem, Dr. John 
Brazer, sent the hymns for the day, as 
usual, to his choir leader. Mr. Oliver 
selected tunes for all the hymns but the 
sixth, which was to close the afternoon 
service, Doddridge’s hymn, “Ye golden 
lamps of heaven, farewell !” 

All through the day, and until the pastor 
was well into his sermon, the chorister 
tried to recall a suitable tune for that 
eosing hymn. As he was thinking the 
words over, a melody floated into his 
mind. 

He took pencil and paper and wrote it 
down ; then he added the parts in score 
for his own use, and gave to each singer 
his part ona slip. The new tune, “ Mer- 
ton,” pleased all the hearers. 

Doctor Brazer met his chorister the 
next day, and asked about the new 
tune, saying that he did not remember of 
having heard it before. 

‘T never did myself,” replied the com- 
poser, and then he confessed how and 
when he had written it. 

“Have I not a right to complain,” 
said Doctor Brazer, “that you, a member 
in my church, a teacher in my Sunday- 
school, and the leader of my choir, should 
have set such a bad example to the 
singers as to write music instead of listen- 
ing to my preaching ?” 

“Yes, I have done evil, looking at it 
from that point of view,” replied General 
Oliver, “but the thought came suddenly, 
and had I not penciled it down, it would 
have been lost ; but now, being secured, 
it may do good. 

“ But, Doctor, if, while the choir was 
leading the worship of the church, a 
thought should oceur to you, would you 
not pencil it down, that the congregation 
might have the benefit of it ?” 

“Oh, yes, I have done that many times, 
with good effect.” 

“ Don’t you think it wrong for the min- 
ister of the parish, seated in sight of all, 
to be seen scribbling marginal notes, while 
the choir is singing? Why, Doctor, 
whose notes are the most sinful—yours 
that are on the margin or mine on the 
score ?” 
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QUICK TEMPER. 


A matter not unworthy of remark is 
the most universal claim laid to that sup- 
posed-to-be undesirable possession, a quick 
temper. “I have a frightfully quick tem- 
per!” is an assertion often made without 
any sign of regret, rather with ‘evident 
self-eomplacency. And how often, when, 
with the intention of saying something 
pleasing, we remark upon the sweetness 
of a friend’s disposition to the friend 
in person, are we met with the reply, | 
“Oh, you’re quite mistaken ; [’m one of | 
the quickest-tempered people in the 
world!” given in a tone that does not 
imply modest deprecation of a compli- 
ment, but a decided sense of unappre- 
ciated merit. 

Now, this willingness—e¥gerness, it 
may even, without exaggeration, be called 
—to be convicted of what is acknowl- 
edged to be a fault, strikes one as a curi- 
ous anomaly. No one would answer, if 
told, “You are very truthful,” “Oh, no, 
I’m a constant liar ;” nor, if complimented 
upon consistent attention to her own busi- 
ness, would respond, “On the contrary, 
scandal-mongering is my favorite occupa- 
tion.” At least, no one would give either 
of these answers in the serious way in 
which the claim to the possession of a hot 
temper is made. May there not be, under- 
lying this inconsistency and explaining it, 
a misconception of the real meaning and 
source of a quick temper? To many 
minds this undesirable trait seems to be 
the outcome of many very admirable qual- 
ities. To be hot-tempered means, infer- 
entially, in such mental vocabularies, to 
be generous, and large-minded, and un- 
selfish, and—after a little lapse of time— 
forgiving. But I maintain that it means 
exactly the reverse of all these things. If 
a man be quick-tempered, if he give way 
to anger quickly and unrighteously (for [ 
leave out the question entirely that right- 
eous wrath which rises for good reasons 
only, and is quite a different matter from 
temper), he is not generous, for he shows 
no regard for the comfort of those around 
him ; he is not unselfish, for it is safe to 
say that in nine cases out of ten, if not in 
ten out of ten, his fury is kindled by some 
fancied slight to himself, and is allowed 
to blaze simply as an illumination in honor 
of his self-esteem ; he is not forgiving, 
because, though he may recover quickly 
from his aberration, and soon be perfectly 
urbane to the whilom victim of it, the 
restoration is simply forgetfulness, and 
to forget the injury inflicted upon another 
by his own hasty words is by no means 
synonymous with forgiveness of injuries 
he himself may have received. Last of 
all, he is not large-minded. I am con- 
vineed that a quick temper is an unfailing 
indication of a limited intelligence and a 
lack of mental quickness. If the mind 
were large enough to grasp the true re- 
lations of things, to see how small a point 
in the universe this temper-rousing epi- 
sode occupied, and if it could see this 
quickly—in a flash of thought—the out- 


burst would be averted. — [Atlantic 
Monthly. 
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